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The jaded steeds, | 


Panting beneath their load, 


Dragged down the weary, winding Road, 


—Longfellow. 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


I am yielding to the pressure of those whose 
advice I feel bound to follow, in disclosing 
my anonymity in this second edition, though 
my reasons against it, which must be suffi- 
ciently obvious to anyone, make''m* reluctant 
to do so. es 
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PREFACE 


Every soldier who has seen service is at times 
plagued with ridiculous questions. 

‘“* Were you very tired in the Retreat?” a young 
lady asked me a short time ago. 7 

‘Tired ! only ten months,” I answered her. 

But even then as I edged away she did not under- 
stand, for she asked me how long I had been home. 

How often has the question been asked if 
the Retreat was really “ strategical,” and if the 
Germans “ really did press us so hard,” till one has 
cultivated a peculiar smile which now springs readily 
to meet the occasion. Only the rain last winter at 
home brought to such as these some sympathy, for 
they could picture the state of the trenches; only 
the booming of the guns on the North-East Coast 
woke some of them up to the roar and din and 
pandemonium of war. 

Tired ! some of them get tired in a sixteen hours’ 
journey to Scotland, in spite of rugs and pillows 
and food and well-sprung rolling stock. Others 
there are, like the two men in the restaurant car 
I met, when I first left hospital in November 1914. 


vill PREFACE 


‘The war will be over by Easter; what do you 
Say to a trip to see what damage the beggars have 
done?” They were young, and should have both 
been “out.” But they didn’t understand. 

There was, however, one old man of eighty-four, 
a farm labourer, in the village where I had gone to 
try and get a little less tired, who understood. 

‘ They tell me, sor, you be back from the whar ? ” 
he said, bent double on his stick, and peering with 
lashless; bloodshot eyes into mine. 

6¢ Yes.’’ 

Quickly he advanced still closer, and shouted 
at me: “‘ And, by gum, there be some slarter there.” 
He expectorated on the ground as a sign, I well 
knew, that the conversation was over, and asked 
me to renew his fishing licence. 

He understood—at least enough not to bore me. 

“What is a Train?” a lady asked me when I told 
her I had commanded one “ out there.” ‘I should 
have thought officers were too precious to waste 
as guards ; but, of course, you couldn’t possibly get 
to the war without them.” 

I explained—but she didn’t understand. 
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On the Road from Mons 


I 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE WORK OF 
THE ARMY SERVICE CORPS IN PEACE AND WAR 


than motto of the Army Service Corps 

is “‘ Nil Sine Labore ;”’ and it is by the 
application of this truth that the Corps 
has grown to be one of the most efficient 
organizations in the world. Of comparatively 
recent birth, as such, the Army Service Corps 
became a combatant corps in 1888; being 
officered direct from Sandhurst, the Univer- 
sities, and regiments of the line. 

Until the formation of the Corps of Royal 
Wagoners in 1794, for service in the Great — 
War in France, the Army was without any 
properly organized service of supply and 


transport; though the need of such, as 
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history shows, was always regarded by the 
great commanders of our armies in the past 
as of primary importance; and the want 
of such a well-administered organization was 
frequently the cause of breakdowns in, or pro- 
longation of, the campaigns in which they 
were engaged. 

The Royal Wagon Train, which succeeded 
the Corps of Royal Wagoners, served in 
France in the Waterloo Campaign, and later 
in the Crimea. 

Until 1888, the administration of supplies 
and of transport were separate matters; but, 
with the formation of the Army Service Corps, 
the two services were at last recognized to 
have such an undeniably important relation- 
ship to one another, that they were amalga- 
mated and administered under one Director ; | 
and while enlistment for the rank and file re- 
mained split up in separate branches, every 
officer was not finally admitted to the Corps 
until he had passed such examinations as 


satished the authorities that he was fit 
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to perform either supply or transport 
duties. 

By a careful selection, and sound military 
training, the Corps in a few years was fit 
for its work in war ; and discipline, quickness, 
initiative and decision having been carefully 
instilled, the newly-formed Army Service 
Corps was not only thoroughly trained in 
itself, but was conversant with, and admirably 
fitted to take its place in, the Army as a whole ; 
ranking immediately after the infantry of 
the line as a combatant corps, not as a depart- 
ment; and capable for the first time of 
‘defending its own convoys in attack. 

Then came the South African War—the 
crucial test of the Army Service Corps, which 
stood that test and more than fulfilled the 
best hopes of its founders. The soundness of 
the organization was found flawless; and the 
Corps was recognized to be one of the most 
important units of the British Army. 

The system of expansion from a peace to 


a war footing of the various transport com- 
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panies, which had for purposes of economy 
been cadres only, had been tested and proved 
highly successful. The companies had, of 
course, a somewhat large proportion of officers, 
N.C.O.’s and artificers in order to cope with the 
large number of reservists, animals and vehicles 
which joined the companies on mobilization. 

The result of the Corps’ services in the 
South African War was to secure it an in- 
disputably firm and lasting footing; and it 
became one of the most interesting units of 
the Army, owing to the varied nature of its 
duties, and its many responsibilities and 
offerings of opportunities for the development 
of resource and initiative. | 

Its officers are responsible for both ad- 
ministrative and executive duties in connection 
with the receipt, custody and issue of rations, 
forage, fuel and light, which are required by 
the Army in the Field; and they are also 
charged with the supply arrangements necessary 
for making the movements of troops which 
have been ordered possible. 
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Consequent on the known proclivities of 
modern warfare, some of the best brains of 
the British Army were brought to bear in 
peace time on the vast questions of the over- 
seas supply of an Army in the Field. Even 
the gross weight, size and shape of every 
packing-case had to be carefully considered 
with the question of final distribution to the 
troops: while in the actual theatre of war 
the duty of collecting supplies, which may 
be locally available, had also to be carefully 
considered and all information as _ received 
examined and tabulated. 
dMany days’ reserve of rations for men and 
horses, in addition to those that units took 
with them, were packed on board every ship 
conveying the troops overseas on the out- 
break of war; moreover, ship after ship laden 
with supplies was dispatched overseas with 
the regularity of clockwork, and in accordance 
with the carefully thought out plans that had 
been formed in peace time. 

Arriving overseas, these vast quantities of 
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supplies had to be distributed by rail to the 
farthest limit of the railway that was con- 
sidered advisable, in the direction of the line 
occupied by the troops: this point is referred 
to as Railhead. In addition, there was the 
formation of large depots, and the watching 
of the exact state of supplies—not only in 
the country itself, but on the ships and 
ordered ; while the general system of supply 
and selection of the points where.the Trains 
and Columns had to refill had to be con- 
sidered. » 4 

Reflect that only a few days elapsed 
between the time that the first ship left 
England until the battle of Mons began, 
in which the whole theory of the supply of 
the Expeditionary Force had to be put into 
practice; and look at the wonderful success 
with which it was accomplished, and say: 
“Could any other nation have done this ? ” 
And thank the Royal Navy and the Army 
Service Corps. 


In peace time the various horse transport 
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companies of the Army Service Corps are 
distributed in most of the garrisons through- 
out the United Kingdom, and in the Colonies ; 
‘where they carry out the local services of 
transport as far as their capacity admits. 

These companies were allotted to the 
various formations of the field army—the 
Expeditionary Force—before the war; and, 
on mobilization, joined these brigades, etc. 

Thus a division of the original Expedi- 
tionary Force, consisting of three brigades, 
three companies of Army Service Corps, 
with an additional company for Headquarters, 
formed the organization called a “ Divisional 
Train ;”’ while, in addition, of course, there 
were Cavalry and Mounted Brigade Trains. 

It is only recently that the term “ Train ” 
has come into vogue in our Army; though 
it has long been employed on the Continent. 
Consequently, there are many people who 
were in ignorance of what the word “ Train ” 
meant. ‘The Train of a division consisted 
of between two and three hundred vehicles ; 
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and between four and five hundred heavy 
draught horses ; and was split up into sections, 
conveying the baggage and supplies of various 
formations and units. _ 

The Train, whose doings I am about to 
briefly sketch, consisted of somewhat under 
the strength of an Army Service Corps 
company; and, owing to the fact that the 
Igth Brigade was acting as a special brigade 
—it did not form part of a division—it became 
a separate Train: though, had the brigade 


belonged to a division, it would have been 


absorbed and under the command of a Divi- 
sional Train Commander. 
Owing to the hurried formation of the ial 


Infantry Brigade, as described later, no Army 


a 


Service Corps company had been allotted to 
it in peace time. It was not therefore until 
the Brigade was in France that the o‘tcers, 
N.C.O.’s, men, horses and vehicles had to be 
got together from such A.S.C. units as were 
available and hurried up to the Front. So 
that, on arrival there, we were more or less 
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A General Description of the Work 


strangers to one another, and had none of 
the advantages of having worked together 
in peace time—a slight handicap; _ but, 
having only on the outbreak of war been pro- 
moted to Captain, I naturally felt that I was 
very fortunate to be called away from the 
monotony of a base depot to run a little show 
where there was something doing. 

The Army Service Corps Horse Transport 
units, designated “‘ ‘l'rains,” deliver the supplies 
of rations and forage. to -the fighting troops, 
and carry the baggage. The second line 
transport baggage and supply wagons of units 
on arrival overseas were handed over to the 
Trains. | 

The supplying of the Trains was effected 
by rail from the Base to railheads; and from 
thence by fast moving mechanical transport, 
designated Supply Columns, to refilling points. 
The 19th Infantry Brigade had its own Supply 
Column, commanded by an officer who won 
_ everyone’s praise for his unflagging devotion. 
Huge base supply depots, as has been 
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mentioned, were formed for the reception of 
overseas shipment of supplies, and these filled 
up the railway trains, which proceeded to the 
regulating station, where the railway supply 
detachments assembled and dispatched them 
again to the various railheads. 

Furthermore, the Army Service Corps 
furnished Horsed Reserve “ Parks,” carrying 
reserves of rations for use in case of emer- 
gency ; as well as established Field Butcheries 
and Bakeries. 

Having filled up the Trains, the Supply 
Columns, frequently laden with the sick and 
wounded, thus assisting in their evacuation, 
returned to the railway lines. 

The word “parked” needs, perhaps, a 
word of explanation, as it appears later in the 
narrative. When a halt is called, and likely 
to be of some duration, the wagons are formed 
up, or “ parked,” on the side of the road, if 
there is a space, or a field adjoining the road; 
a hollow square being a common formation, 
with the shafts or poles in such a position as 
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A General Description of the Work 


to facilitate the start on the order to resume 
the march. The horses are unhooked, and 
either picketed or tied to wagons. 

A horse transport Train marching on a 
road is peculiarly liable to confusion and 
disaster if attacked: a few horses killed con- 
siderably hampers movements, and the chief 
object is to protect the horses from fire, which 
can be done at times by using the wagons as 
some sort of screen, inclining them across 
the road, and closing up as far as possible. 

It will be obvious that it is the enemy’s 
constant aim and object to capture Trains 
and Columns, and cut off supplies and am- 
munition. Marching, during those early days 
of the fighting, on the exposed flank which 
the enemy were endeavouring to turn, the 
Train was not without these peculiar dangers. 

Action, of course, is never sought by a 
Train; but the difficulties of protection— 
especially without escort—are by no means 
light ; and it may be of interest to note that, 


before, if ever, surrendering, the horses have 
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to be shot, and the wagons burnt, to prevent, 
at least, the enemy benefiting thereby. 

Every wagon, in the circumstances of such 
a small devoted force as was forced by such 
tremendous pressure to retire from Mons, 
may be worth half a battalion; for, without 
food, no men can march thirty-five miles a 
day and fight against such odds under a 
broiling sun as they did in the Great Retreat. 

Loss by panic as well as fire was also the 
aim of the enemy, who was served by the 
little bands of spies that he had established 
in various places in peace time. Alarming 
and bogus orders would spread like wildfire ; 
and, under such circumstances, when one 
never knew what was going to happen next, 
it was not an easy thing to sift and weigh 
and judge for the best. 

Firing would be set up in villages ; rumours 
were circulated that they were surrounded, 
and that the enemy was about to enter in 
force, with the object of inducing the self- 


destruction of the Train. 
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Bolting horses and overturned wagons block 
roads, and make them impassable for troops 
and guns; besides adding to the terror of 
scared civilians who were always shrewd 
enough to judge by the direction of march 
of the Trains and Columns how the battles 
were going. 
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IT 
OVERSEAS 


HERE were only five officers and a 
handful of men on board the little 
merchant ship that was the first to cross the 
Channel with the Expeditionary Force. It 
was a perfect day, before August had run , 
into double figures, and the sun shone brightly 
on the deep blue; and we didn’t feel the 
least little bit warlike—notwithstanding the 
plans the C.O. had to discuss were of the first 
importance. 

And the fleet, like the walls of the Red 
Sea, on our right and left, looked grim and 
business-like as it swept and kept our passage 
clear. We watched it through our glasses, 
content to leave our wives and mothers to 
the care of our “sure shield.” And _ so, 
laden with supplies, we steamed slowly from 
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Newhaven to Le Havre, eager to get 
there and start the huge supply ~~ at the 
base. 

The Belgians were hard pressed, and time 
was precious; for we knew that till that 
base was started and well filled no rifle would 
go North. 

Evening darkened into night, and the moon 
came out to chase the shadows on the water, 
as at last we neared our port; but there came 
a noise that. sent the blood from our chief’s 
face . . . they were dropping the anchor. ‘The 
C.O. stormed up to the captain and told him 
plainly that we must get in; he had most 
urgent things to do, etc., etc. 

The skipper was as calm as his native element 
then was; he tugged his short beard with his 
horny hand and spat neatly into the sea, as 
sailors will. 

‘‘ There’s no pilot, and there should be. .. . 
I’m skipper, and [’ll lay off here till they 
send one... . I'll not hazard my ship for 
you or the likes of you... . J’ve never been 
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in this port before, and I’m not agoin’ to 
try without my pilot.” 

He turned into his cabin and left us in an 
agony of despair, while the lights of Havre 
blinked in the sea and mocked us. 

In vain the skipper was further appealed 
to; but he did nothing but puff calmly at 
his cutty. For an age it seemed we lay off, 
with visions of the piles of stores unloaded 
on the quay. 

At last, and leisurely, a pilot steamed out 
to meet us, and we heard our skipper’s 
“ French.” . .. We couldn’t but smile; he 
did it so well. 

How we welcomed that pilot, and chafed 
at the long, twisting journey through the 
quays. Cheers of welcome rent the midnight 
air as we entered; and we yelled back to 
them. Then we stopped at last at the place © 
of disembarkation. Here were some French 
officers to meet us, and every officer of us, 
after the skipper’s exhibition, funked his 


French. J had a non-com. with me, how- 
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ever, who had boasted to me of his French 
at Aldershot. I sought him out to assist us. 
He came and spoke. 

““M. le Gendarme...” he began; and 
I told him to go below and be hanged: to 
address the Commandant of Havre as a 
* bobby ” was too much. 

So the C.O. let his really excellent French 
rip, and quietly disappeared in a motor to 
Headquarters. 

And we began to work, after having a 
poached egg as dinner, at 2.30 a.m. ! 

Then the transports began pouring in, and 
ali were welcomed by the cheering French, 
who heaped flowers, and fruit, and wine, on 
all and sundry; and robbed the men of 
their badges and buttons as souvenirs, which 
caused us later some confusion, as I shall 
tell. | 

The quays were some miles from the town, 
which was very inconvenient, as we had so 
often to go into the town; but the French 


made up for this. Those who could not go 
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to the Front came and offered themselves 
and their cars; and as they were driving us 
from 5 a.m. to 2.30 a.m. each day—these 
were the hours which I was driven at least— 
it was no small thing, was it ? | 

The place where we off-loaded the supply 
ships was an immense glass hangar: ‘ Hangar 
aux Cotons.” If anybody reads this who was 
in that place, they will, I am sure, read no 
further: the sound of the name is about as 
endearing to us as the shaft of a mine to a 
miner. ‘Twenty-five acres of airless cobble- 
paved glass-roofed heat, packed with a seeth- 
ing mass of sweating humanity, struggling 
with boxes and bales of every description, 
amidst a dust that parched our throats, so 
that many lost their voices. So great was the 
din in this place that the great thunderstorm 
we had in the first half of August was not 
even heard in the hangar. 

Outside on the sun-baked quays the cease- 
less rattle of the steam cranes, as hold after 
hold, and ship after ship was emptied. ; 
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Down in the holds worked French aristo- 
crats and dockers, side by side. 

The richest man in Havre, a private in a 
canvas suit, rubbed shoulders with wastrels 
of the dock, and cheerfully caught the crane 
hook that swung overhead with ceaseless 
monotony, hour after hour, and day after day. 
_ The grandson of Marshal Ney, the Duke of 
something, one of our interpreters, was work- 
ing twenty hours a day, amidst this organized 
confusion, as cheerfully as if he merely sauntered 
in the pleasure grounds of his chateau. We 
dismissed him at 2 a.m., and he was on duty 
with us again at § a.m. 

There was the great liner La France hung 
up till the seas were clear; the decks strewn 
at night with baggageless American women 
and girls, lying for the first time on bare 
boards, under the open sky. 

Everywhere the utmost kindness was 
accorded us by the French. We were always 
shaking hands. French Tommies would grasp 


our hands and not realize they were, perhaps, 
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delaying our work; for time was our greatest 
enemy then, and there were not too many of 
us for the work we had to cope with. 

How one wished one knew French! Once 
I had three hundred French soldiers given to 
me. I had my little dictionary; but these 
men were not trained, and they could not 
be made to understand what an urgent need 
there was to rush. I.could not get them to 
work fast enough! At last I got the idea: 
I would get a dozen of our men and tell 
them. . . . They fairly rushed the work, and 
set the example my words had failed to 
convey; they loaded up a couple of trucks 
in next to no time. ... And then, then my 
three hundred French soldiers understood ; 
they ripped off their little jackets and vied 
with my dozen Tommies, and the job was 
done in time. And they were as pleased with 
themselves as I was with them; there was 
more handshaking, and more “ Vive, vive, 
vive les Anglais.” .. . 


French cigarettes! One could not look 
20 
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round and catch any Frenchman’s eye but 
that he didn’t rush at one with them and 
empty his case. 

So day and night we worked at that great 
base ; and the troops and stores kept pouring 
in and pouring out again. 


Ill 


FROM THE BASE TO THE FRONT 


N the 2oth August I received orders 
to report myself at Amiens—or, as 
the Tommies called it, “a means ”—with 
another officer; an old friend of Sandhurst 
days, who was with me all through, to my, 
and our, benefit in every way; devoting 
himself as he did to his duties with a quiet, 
steadfast perseverance. Here I was to receive 
orders from the Director of Transport to 
form and concentrate the 19th Infantry 
Brigade Train. 

Tommy’s nomenclature was always rather 
amusing. Every place had to sound as near 
English as possible: Tommy simply couldn’t 
be bothered twisting his mouth about; and 
his stolid methods of making himself under- 


stood are now well known. 
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One example in place-names as devised 
by him is enough. Later on at the Aisne 
when some reliefs reported, when I asked 
the men which road they had marched by 
from Railhead, they answered in a chorus: 
* Slouchy Bill, sir.” 

“‘Slouchy Bill!” I repeated. ‘‘ What on 
earth are you talking about ? ” 

“Te was Slouchy Bill right enough, sir ; 
we come through it *bout eight o’clock this 
morning. It was wrote up over the post- 
office.” 

I got out my map. “Slouchy Bill! 
Slouchy Bill! ...Ah!... Oulchy La 
Ville ; is that it ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir; Slouchy Bill.” 

Tommy shopping was typical of him, too. 
The first thing to do was to employ English. 
As a sop to a foreign country he carefully 
eliminated all verbs and adjectives; and, 
having made the concession in his own mind, 
he would boldly enter the shop, and, pushing 
his cap to the back of his head, and a hand, 
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or hands as might be free, into his pockets, 
would square up to the polite attendant and 
at once announce in a loud, ringing voice: 

“Speak English? Parl France, eh?” 
Followed by : 

‘“‘ Cigarettes — matches — cigarettes — 
matches ? ” 

Cigarettes were easy enough; but the 
matches were harder to get. However, sign 
language, accompanied by contemptuous ex- 
pectoration at the ignorance of the French of 
their own language, finally produced him a 
box of the evil-smelling “ lights ” that Tommy 
christened on account of their reluctance to 
burst into the desired flame “‘ ‘Wait and see’ 
matches.” 

We were very glad to see the last of that 
baked and dusty, sweating hangar; and with 
the batmen, baggage and saddles to push our 
way into the railway station of Havre, and be 
on the move. 

In the long journey from Havre to Amiens 
—for it took many, many hours to do it— 
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whenever we stopped fresh flowers were heaped 
into our railway carriages, and fruit was 
rained upon us. | 

Many a pretty girl put up her lips at carriage 
windows—and those who could resisted them. 
. - « One little lady told me she had already 
been kissed by thirty-five officiers Anglais. 
So she said, and she ought to know. Anyhow, 
she was very proud of it. She was doing all 
she could to cheer the troops on their way. 
. . . Lhere were tears in her eyes, too, for she 
knew the same loads would never return 
again. . . 

After a night on the platform at Amiens, 
and a visit the next-day to Headquarters for 
orders, we continued our journey to Valen- 
clennes, where the brigade Train had to be 
detrained, and agree with the slip of paper that 
had been given to me as to its strength and 
composition. 

There was some little difficulty in getting 
away from Amiens, I remember; and [| 
mention it as giving another insight into 
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French character. We had to get “ tickets,” 
and there was some fuss; when suddenly the 
troop train carrying the Middlesex came 
through. We had to board this train, we 
knew, and it had gone through the 
station! ... 
“Tickets be 
train as hard as we could. 


!? and we made for that 


The platform was crowded with French 
troops, and we could hardly get along. How- 
ever, our batmen got two hand-barrows, and, 
putting our kit and saddles on these, charged 
the crowd, and barked their shins. Every 
detaining hand was flung off—for was not the 
train already moving out ! 

How we got on to it, I don’t know ; but once 
those ill-treated French saw we were rushing 
to get to a train going to the Front—how they 
cheered. We should live for ever if they had 
their will. 

‘“ Live too! Live too!” we shouted back, 
and turned to be welcomed to share a meal by 


the officers of the Middlesex, the “‘ die-hards,”’ 
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and they did, too, as usual, when the time 
came. 

Dawn was breaking when we reached Valen- 
clennes, and we were not sorry to leave the 
train and begin the detraining of the Army 
Service Corps personnel and wagons and 
horses. 

The Sergeant-Major was a most extra- 
ordinary little man; a sturdy little fellow; a 
scrubby-looking little man, with spurs almost 
as big as himself. When he got out of the 
train at Valenciennes he had only three stripes 
on his arm, and I accordingly asked him where 
the Sergeant-Major was. 

“IT am the senior sergeant,” he said; 
“there 1s no sergeant-major. It is not a 
regular company ; we are a scratch crowd from 
a reserve park, etc., etc.” 

I looked at him, and saw something in his 
eyes and expression that told me he was every- 
thing I wanted. 

So I told him, there in Belgium, to put up a 
“crown” if he could get one. He thanked 
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me; and strangest of all, in an hour, when | 
saw him again, he was actually wearing the 
sergeant-major’s crown: Heaven only knows 
where he got it from. 

_ That little man never failed me, though 
often so tired that I had to kick him awake ; and 
when I kicked him he kicked somebody else, and 
so on all down the line. It was the only way we 
could wake each other up. When I was in 
hospital some weeks later my servant used to 
come to me bruised all over; and I found that 
this habit of kicking to wake one another up 
had got so attached to him that while he was 
lying at the base, there at Rouen, with men 
who had never got to the Front at all, directly 
he woke in the morning he started pummelling 
them about; and, of course, they did not 
understand, and they used to give him one, 
until they saw that he was not really fighting 
at all. After a bit I think he tried to sleep 
next to the same man every night, who under- 
stood him. 


It was not till some hours later, that orders 
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came through to march to Quievrechain, and 
we had to pass some time in the crowded 
town. We were tremendously welcomed by 
the populace. 

I had to go into the town to procure a pass 
from the Maire to permit me to use the motor- 
car which was allotted to my Train. While 
the car was standing my interpreter went off 
to get some tobacco, at a little shop, just across 
the road. I was sitting alone in the car, 
besieged by hundreds of men, women and 
children, with flowers. They filled the car, 
and one of them then handed me an enormous 
bouquet tied with the tricolour ribbons. 

What could I do? My embarrassment was 
profound! . .. I wanted to get back to my 
Train, and yet I realized I was pleased. So I 
got upon the seat of the car, and waving the 
bouquet over my head yelled out: “ Vive 
la France!”’?: I knew my French was good 
enough for that. 

Instantly the square rang with the cry of: 
“* Vive ? Angleterre /” from a thousand throats. 
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They jumped on the car and shook my hand 
nearly off! How I longed for the return of 
the interpreter! Would he never come! 
But he did at last, and I asked him to tell them 
that I thanked them, and that I must get away. 
Would they be good enough to let the car 
proceed. Immediately they made a lane, and 
cheering and waving, and throwing still more 
flowers, they saw me off out of the town that 
was so soon to be under the heel of the Huns. 

Mine was not in the least an isolated case. 
Everywhere khaki was welcomed; and, in 
spite of our English lack of sentimental display, 
I think it pleased us more than we cared to 
admit. It gave us other things to think about ; 
and brought home to us the fact that these 
people looked to us; and made us register an 
inward vow that if we could help it they should 
not find us lacking or ungrateful. 
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ARLY in the afternoon of the 23rd, 
General L. G. Drummond established 
his Headquarters at Onnhaing, and took up a 
position with the 1st Cameronians, 2nd Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, and the znd Middlesex on 
the Mons—Conde Canal at the extreme left 
of the line now occupied by the British; with 
the 5th Division on his right. The 2nd 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders were in 
reserve. 

The position extended from the left of the 
sth Division at Pommereul from lock No. 3 
on the Canal, one and a half miles to the west of 
the bridge of Pommereul, to Conde itselfi—from 
which our cavalry were moving westwards. 

The Train and the ammunition column 
were directed to Quievrechain ; and, so great 
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was the pressure of time, that, without an 
hour’s rest at the point of concentration— 
Valenciennes—the brigade, which had been 
collected in haste from Havre, Rouen, Bou- 
logne and Busigny, was hurried into action 
without a moment’s delay, before even the 
field ambulance had time to detrain; and, 
as if its arrival had been the signal, the attack 
began along the whole front. 

The roar of the guns told its own ominous 
tale. The Brigadier considered we should 
at least hold on for the night, so after issuing 
rations to the brigade, and filling up with 
supplies from the lorries of the Supply Column 
which had come to meet us, Headquarters, the 
reserve, and the Train went into billets at 
Quievrechain, which then became Brigade 
Headquarters. 

Iam going to make a confession here, because 
it has struck me so often since as such an absurd 
thing to have done. We had never seen 
service, so, perhaps, that’s an excuse, and we 
were told we could sleep till dawn. We were 
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hot and dirty, not having had our clothes 
off for days, but we had our valises with us, 
and there were beds in our billet. So hanged 
if we didn’t get into—pyjamas, which we’d 
each brought out! Well, there we were, 
comfortably in bed, with our sponge-bags, etc., 
out; and, lulled by the distant firing, we 
were precious soon asleep. 

Suddenly, somebody was shaking me 
violently ; I blinked at him ; and then we were 
rubbing our eyes and dressing for all we were 
worth. 

*‘'You’ve got to march at once... . Buck 
up and wake up. ... Here are the orders. 
. . . If you’ve got a map I'll show you the 
road.” March at once! How I tore those 
damned pyjamas off and got dressed and 
listened to my orders. Well, it was record 
time ! . 

And how those old valises got strapped up, 
and got on to the wagons, passes me! But 
we didn’t see them again for some time, I 
can tell you. 
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How damned dark it was; and how my 
little Sergeant-Major cursed and swore and 
coaxed and cursed again! But before you 
could realize it was possible, the horses were 
aroused (poor devils, they had had a bad time 
on the rail, and were all to die before long— 
no rest from that time on !) and hooked in, and 
the Sergeant-Major cantered up and reported 
we were ready. My orders were to march to 
Elouges, via Quiverain. 

The now historic Retreat from Mons had 
begun for us; but the brigade itself remained 
north of the Valenciennes—Mons road during 
the night; the difficulty of retirement being 
greater there on account of the proximity of 
the enemy, and the direction in which the 
whole line had to swing round to face the 
enemy on the selected new line consequent 
on the French being forced to retire on our 
right. | 

The brigade, despite the obvious handicap 
of hasty concentration, fought hard and 
with great distinction ; and early on the 24th 
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retired in good order to the Valenciennes 
road, with its rearguard engaging the enemy 
hot in pursuit. 

It was about 1 a.m. on the 24th, and pitch 
dark, when I was awakened and received 
orders to march. 

How many people at home realize what 
marching at night means, without any lights, 
and on unknown roads with ditches on either 
side, and only, in many cases, the middle of the 
road metalled ? 

The checks; the swearing of drivers; the 
crash of the pole into the tailboard of the 
wagon in front; the everlasting rumble of 
wheels and rattle of pole-chains; the noise 
of the horses’ feet; eyes straining into the 
darkness . . . throats dry with the constant 
question: “Who are you? Who are you?” 
lest we lost a wagon or took a wagon of another 
unit in the dark. Into the keen night air we 
marched, rumbling and rattling, with our 
escort of Highlanders swinging along. How 
their officer swore at being detached from his 
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regiment! How thirsty he was for his first 


>! But I knew we were in for a 


** scrap 
lively time by our orders; and that things 
would not be quite so dull as he imagined a 
Train could be. 

We passed our cavalry; and, after a tussle 
with signposts, struck off on a road between the 
German and our own lines for a few miles. 

I knew for those few miles we were in a 
dangerous place, with our foes on one flank 
and our friends on the other; with the sky 
lit up by burning stacks, and farms, and villages, 
and the dawn coming on... . 

Where the deuce was the road to Athis? 
How dark it was! ... This must be it.... 

“What the is this?’ roared a great 
shadow, looming up as it became a cavalry 


officer. 

“Get out of this; you’ve an hour before 
dawn ; and you'll give the whole show away if 
you’re seen on this road... .” 

I told him my orders. 
“You can’t go that road; it’s blocked. 
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Put your escort up in the wagons, and gallop 
out of this. Come, follow me along this 
bridle path, it’s open; your wagons can get 
along all right ; and I’ll put you on the road to 
Elouges. You must be clear of this line before 
dawn.” 

Up went the escort, and off we rattled, 
bumping over the rough, uneven ground. 
The ammunition column got stuck, but caught 
up after a bit. It was exciting! You couldn’t 
be sure of the road, and we might have blun- 
dered into the German outposts. But fortune 
favoured us; and, by daylight, we were at 
Elouges. 

Of course, our great wagons on the sky- 
line would have drawn a torrent of shell, and 
*‘ piven the show away ” as the cavalry officer 
said. I had pointed this out when I got the 
orders; but we couldn’t go any other way, as 
the roads were all required for other troops. 

I look back with gratitude to the officers 

of the 18th Hussars, who helped me so cour- 

teously. The regiment was holding the line 
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Quiverain—Elouges, thus assisting the retire- 
ment of the 5th Division, which was one of the 
greatest difficulty. 

And so, early in the morning, we got to 
Athis. 

Pyjamas! Just think of it! 

“Why you coming this way? Why you 
coming this way ? ” asked a half-dressed Belgian 
lady standing in the road outside the village, 
with a basketful of raw eggs which she was 
offering us, as we halted to breathe the 
horses. 

The beginning of another drain on our 
resources. 

Can you picture it? ... Dismay; fear; 
terrible apprehension of the worst. 

Why were we going that way? So close 
to the Frontier! What did it mean? 

“‘ Seulement les bagages,” I told her.... 
Only the baggage going to the rear while the 
battle goes on. 

A thousand questions. ‘Shall we go? 
Shall we stay ? What about the little ones ? 
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Our houses? Are you beaten? What shall 
we do?” 

What the devil were they to do? 

What did we know, except we were to 
“‘ wait at Athis ? ” 

How to answer them when we ourselves were 
in ignorance. 

And the women’s tears—our first on this 
march—the first of a stream gathering to a 
river, before we got near Paris. ‘The words we 
tried to find. 

‘Only the baggage.” 

“The train.” 

“‘ We're going back to feed them in front.” 

So we thought. | 

Did we? 

But they knew better, these emotional 
people, who feel, like the Irish, the wave of 
depression. | 

So for all our bright words they closed up 
their houses, and tumbled out, out into the 
road: old men and old women; little boys 
and girls ; motors and carts and perambulators 
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filled with the things most necessary to 
immediate life. 

And the shops. 

‘Take, take, Monsieur! ’Tis better for 
you than les Allemands to have them. But 
you will come back, perhaps, in time, after 
all.” 

“© Mats personne ne sait.” 

Orders were to remain at Athis. 

. Before long, however, the retreating army 
poured through, and the sound of the guns, 
which had been faint, far-away sounding, told 
again their own irrefutable tale. 

A Staff officer of the 5th Division, who was 
standing at the cross-roads, solved the diffi- 
culty of Casabianca for me, by giving me a 
written order stating: ‘‘ Train being forbidden 
to remain at Athis, you should proceed to 
Roisin and await orders there.” 

He told me he would send a motor-cyclist 
‘there to give me the information I required. 
And so we began the march again. 

The weather was terribly hot ; and our boots 
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felt exactly as if they had been filled with hot 
marmalade. All our clothes stuck to us, and 
we had not got used to the weight. The flies 
were a nuisance, and worried our sweating, 
foam-flecked horses ; but the poor jaded brutes 
after a day or two got too fatigued to trouble 
about them, so they glued on round their eyes 
as thick as flies on a well-filled fly-paper. And 
all this fair countryside, soon to be soaked in 
blood, and trodden into a rusty-brown by the 
ruthless heels of friend and foe, lay ee 
awaiting its doom. 

When we got to Roisin we created just the 
same sensations; but the inhabitants were 
extremely kind to us all, coming out with 
eggs, and fruit, and coffee, and wine. 

As time went on I was in just the same 
position at Roisin as I had been at Athis; and 
- I was getting very anxious about the move- 
ments of the 19th Brigade. I stopped every 
dispatch-rider who came through the town, 
and at last I got an order to march to 
Presau. 
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Just as I was about to comply with this 
order, a motor-cyclist dispatch-rider, streaming 
with sweat, and covered with dust, dashed up 
to me with an order cancelling the march on 
Presau, and substituting an order to march at 
once to Villers-Pol, via Wargnies. 

The horses were fearfully tired after their 
long march in this terrific heat; but | still 
had another call to make on them before they 
could get any rest. 

Getting in touch with the Staff of the 
5th Division at Villers-Pol, I heard that the 
19th Brigade would be at Jenlain. Arriving 
at Jenlain, I found my information confirmed 
by the presence of the Headquarters of the 
brigade. 

As luck had it, the brigade had returned, 
after all, to the very place which had at 
10 p.m. the previous night, been fixed for the 
rendezvous for the 19th Brigade Supply 
Column; so that, despite the long circular 
march and the ignorance the Train had been in 
up to a late hour that day as to its ultimate 
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destination, the Supply Column was at hand to 
refill our wagons with food and forage. 

Long as the march had been, it was rendered 
still more difficult during the latter hours of 
the day, owing to the fact that the contrary 
orders had mixed us up with the long lines of 
divisional Trains and other troops; thus 
constantly checking and delaying our progress 
through the clouds of dust that they raised. 

The Supply Column, under its energetic, 
resourceful, and always cheery commander, 
had been dodging about all day, consequent 
on the dislocation of the chain of supply, which 
the circumstances of retirement had brought 
about. 

Plans can be laid for advance and retreat; 
but the one is sure, even if the enemy does not 
succeed in inflicting the full weight of his will 
by breaking the chain, he succeeds, of necessity, 
in making his design felt in every link from 
firing-line to port base ; for no rules can guard 
against the result of forcing pace and time, nor 
of overcoming the delays and difficulties in 
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advancing with supplies on roads blocked with 
a fleeing population. 

But the Supply Column was there, and, 
before darkness fell, our empty wagons were 
filled ; and, after making arrangements with 
its O.C.—which were all to come to nought, as 
things turned out—we parted, when it returned 
to Railhead, and we were told we could have © 
some hours of rest. 


V 


ON THE ROAD FROM LE CATEAU 


“HE brigade was specially formed from 
the four regiments on the line of com- 
munications which had, since their arrival in 
France, been disposed for guarding the lines 
and for various duties at the ports and camps. 
Consequently it formed no part of a division, 
and received orders direct from _ corps 
commanders. 

At this time the brigade came under the 
orders of General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien ; 
and, throughout the Retreat, it formed the left 
of the line, where, as will readily be seen, it 
had to bear its full share of the fighting. 
When the history of these four regiments— 
representative as they were of England, 
Scotland and Wales—comes to be written, 
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their deeds will be found to be as superb as 
any in this great war. 

The Second Army Corps having, under 
the skilful generalship of its commander, 
retired in good order to the line Jenlain— 
Bavay, and having up to now borne the 
brunt of the fighting, was momentarily 
relieved from the pressure of attack by the 
First Army Corps on its right seriously 
engaging the enemy, which enabled the 
Second Corps and the 19th Brigade to continue 
the withdrawal to Le Cateau. 

There were three German Army Corps in 
pursuit. 

At the time this was, of course, not generally 
known; and the further retirement filled us 
with wonder, though no one seemed to think 
we had been beaten. The idea got about 
that the “‘ withdrawal ” was purely strategical. 

If the enemy could have seen our men’s 
faces, they would have seen no dismay ; 
rather annoyance at having to go back. 

We picketed and lay down in a garden at 
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me ne re te rp ae 


the back of an hotel, which was Brigade Head- 
quarters, for a short time. Just as we were 
getting to sleep, orders came to move. One 
of the G.O.C.’s car’s petrol tank caught fire, 
and lit up the scene, as we rubbed forbidden 
sleep from our eyes. 

So rapid was the advance of the Germans, 
that, at 1.50 a.m., we were told to hook in 
and march to Haussy, a village north of 
Solesmes, via Maresches, Sepmeries, on the 
Valenciennes to Le Quesnoy Railway, of which 
I was instructed to be clear by §.30 a.m. From 
thence to Bermerain and St. Martin to Haussy. 

After our experience of the night before, 
I decided that it would be best to be clear 
by'4.30 a.m. ; and I was rather surprised that 
the escort, that I asked for, could not be 
furnished. 

The orders of the General Officer Command- 
ing the 19th Brigade gave the information 
that the enemy were north and north-east ; 
our 4th Cavalry Brigade being between us 
and Valenciennes. The roth Infantry Brigade 
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and the 4th Cavalry Brigade were to march 
south-west. 7 

The tail of the fighting troops, with the 
exception of the rearguard, was to be clear 
of the line Wargnies—Curgies by 5.30 a.m. 

The 1st and 2nd Cavalry Brigades, under 
General Briggs, were forming the rearguard ; 
the 3rd and 4th Cavalry Brigades, under General 
Allenby, were to form the flank guard. 

The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
were relieved of the duties of rearguard at 
4 a.m. by the Scottish Rifles. 

We were clear of the railway line by 
4.30 a.m.; and, after leaving Bermerain, I 
saw a wagon come bolting towards us, which 
we stopped. It was a French covered-in 
wagon, and in it were about half a dozen 
French cavalrymen. 

They were in a most excited condition, 
gesticulating and waving their hands, and 
trying to urge on the horses which my men 
held. I asked them what all the row was 
about; and they said that their regiment 
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had been annihilated, and they were all that 
was left; that the Germans were in the 
direction of Haspres, and that I should very 
soon be aware of their presence. 

From this news it was evident that we were 
mid-way between the converging Germans 
and British cavalry ; for Haspres lay five kilo- © 
metres to the west, and Le Quesnoy five kilo- 
metres to the east ; and the three places were in 
line. Had the Train not been clear the hour 
earlier, things would have been very exciting. 

Before we had gone a mile, we were fired 
on from some woods, to which our spare men 
replied and stopped the fire. 

It was now evident that the French cavalry- 
men in the wagon had not been “ seeing 
things.” The Uhlans who had fired on us 
were the foremost advanced party of masses 
behind that. 

A German Cavalry “ Point” consists of a 
commander and several troopers; and a 
cavalry “ point ” means one or two squadrons 
about five hundred yards in rear. 
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, The incident was like the slight breeze 
before a thunderstorm. 

What puzzled me most at the time was 
what the enemy were doing there. Having 
been sent on a flank march to the rear, with- 
out escort, it was natural to presume attack 
from the flank was out of the question. The 
fact stood out: the Germans were getting 
round. What was happening was evidently 
not favourable to our arms. 

I had seen enough already to realize the 
priceless value of our wagons to the in- 
fantry marching and fighting in this terrific 
heat. | | 

Reaching Haussy, I found the news there 
to be still more ominous. The post office 
had been closed, but a few minutes before, 
by order of the French authorities; and the 
Maire was superintending the evacuation of 
the town 

Everywhere the cry: “Les Allemands, 
les Allemands,” was being raised in the 
greatest excitement and anticipation. 
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Uhlans were, indeed, actually about to 
enter the town. 

Once again, decision was required of me in 
extension of my orders, which were to march 
to Haussy. To stay there was out of the 
question, if the Train was not to fall into the 
hands of the enemy. 

It was impossible to rendezvous there for 
supplies, as had been intended. 

Getting out my map I looked for the next 
town in extension of the line Jenlain—Haussy ; 
and, as the Germans were evidently advancing 
on the flank, and from the direction given me 
by the French cavalrymen I had stopped, I 
decided to move the Train to Solesmes. 

Arriving there, I intended to park and 
try to ascertain the movements of the brigade. 

About half an hour after our. arrival there, 
the Commandant d’Armes motored up with 
the Maire and ordered me to leave the town, 
as they said the Germans were then about 
to enter it in great strength. As before, I 
did not know where to march my Train to; 
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but decided, from my knowledge of where 
the Germans were, based on the line on 
which they had attacked me, to go to 
Le Cateau. 

Just outside Solesmes, I saw British troops 
moving in the same direction; and, after I 
had brought the Train up, I motored on to 
General Headquarters at Le Cateau, and 
reported that the Germans were on the line 
Haspres—Haussy—Solesmes; as I had come 
on the flank road before the screen had been 
thrown out. I then got into touch with 
the brigade from General Headquarters. 

I shall never forget the impressive sight, 
just before Le Cateau, when for several hours 
_we were hung up at the cross-roads while a 
steady stream of magnificent, though march- 
stained, French cavalry rode across the road. 
They looked more as if they were fighting at 
Waterloo than in this war. ‘They had shining 
breastplates on, and manes of horsehair 
streaming from their helmets, and were riding 
beautiful horses. 
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It was the first time I had seen the French 
since we began the Retreat. 

I heard afterwards they were Sordét’s 
Cavalry marching to our left. Feeling, as 
I did after the morning’s experience, that 
our flank was in danger of being turned, they 
gave me great joy to see: though, I believe, 
they did not go into action that day. 

I heard a Staff officer standing by say: 
“‘We are going to give the beggars hell: 
we've another division up our sleeves.” 

This was the 4th Division which had 
arrived at Le Cateau from England, and had 
been pushed out towards Solesmes, through 
part of which I had marched that morning. | 

Towards evening General Headquarters 
moved to St. Quentin, and the 19th Brigade 
reached Le Cateau, which was once again 
the left of the line. Many of the civilian 
population I had seen hastily digging trenches, 
where it had been decided to make the stand ; 
but the greater part had streamed away, as 
usual, to the south. 
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Our men poured in during the afternoon 
and evening in a very fatigued and footsore 
condition. Their boots told their own tale ; 
yet, the paste of dust and sweat on their 
faces could not hide the dogged determina- 
tion that was written there. I thought of 
the Staff officer’s words: ‘“ The beggars will 
give them bell to-morrow.” 

The brigade marched into any kind of 
shelter—some in the railway station, huddled, 
tired out, in the dusty sheds; and all we 
could give them were bully beef and biscuit ! 
Dry stuff to such dry throats! 

At twelve midnight General Drummond 
issued his orders to us. The gravity of his 
face told us more than the first (information 
about the enemy) order, with its laconic, 
terse statement: “ The enemy continues to 
follow us.” It was “some” follow! 

The A.D.C. was making some tea—the 
first meal the General had had for Heaven 
knows how long; .and it sounded so odd to 
hear him interrupt immediately after the 
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first order with the remark: ‘“ Do you take 
sugar in your tea, General?” What the 
devil did it matter if the enemy did “ follow ? ” 
It was the first time we had smiled that day. 

The force was to move south-west that 
morning; the Middlesex forming the rear- 
guard of the 19th Brigade, and the 5th Division 
moving on our left. The head of the main 
body leaving the Grand’ Place in Le Cateau 
at 6 a.m., marching by the cross-roads about 
one mile west of Le Cateau. 

The Train was ordered to march in the 
direction of Estrees-Marets at 4 a.m. But 
at I a.m. the brigade was ordered to stand 
to arms, so that there was no rest for it that 
night; and the Train was ordered to march 
at once. 

It was the Second Army Corps, with the 
4th Division, and the 19th Brigade, that 
faced the three German Army Corps at 
Le Cateau ; the retirement from which to the 
St. Quentin position being one of the most 
strikingly skilful operations of the whole war. 
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_ The position at Le Cateau has been 
described, over and over again, as an im- 
possible one for prolonged defence. The 
trenches dug by the French civilians, etc., 
were of necessity along natural objects, many 
of which were highly conspicuous, and of 
which the Germans soon proved by the 
murderous accuracy of their fire that they 
had the fullest particulars. They must have 
had all the ranges chalked out on their maps 
long before the war. Regiments lay down 
and were decimated by the heavy guns with 
which Von Kliick hoped to lay Paris low. 

The greatest volume of fire, not only of 
field guns, but also of their heavy artillery, 
was deliberately concentrated by the enemy 
on the shallow trenches, banks and walls 
occupied by our infantry. 

The Royal Artillery performed prodigies, 
working with ceaseless energy throughout the 
great battle against this overwhelming superi- 
ority of force. The enemy, moreover, so 
great was their supply of guns, furnished 
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their infantry in the advance to the attack 
with single batteries, the object of which 
was to give them still greater confidence, 
despite the already powerful nature of their 
support; and to afford them a line behind 
which, in case of need, they might rally. 

Furthermore, as each attacking battalion 
had a machine gun company of six guns, 
which fired with its six guns massed, a 
murderous hail of bullets was swept and 
poured constantly on our trenches, in addition 
to that from their thousands of rifles. With 
a valour which was beyond all admiration, 
the British line was held by our incomparable 
men, at such hopeless odds as pass all compre- 
hension; held with a grim, dogged deter- 
mination against the enormous masses of 
men and guns which were hurled at them 
regardless of loss throughout the terrible heat 
of that ghastly day. 

Our Brigade Major was killed, and his 
duties devolved on the Staff Captain, who, 
throughout the day, going about his duties 
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in the thick of the fire, as coolly as if on parade, 
bore a charmed life. 

Marching on Estrees the Train was again 
attacked by Uhlans, whom we drove off. 
Some of the men hadn’t had much experience 
with the rifle. Under other circumstances, 
it would have been amusing to watch them ; 
instead of getting in line like 


, they got 
like and consequently there was only 
one man firing, and he anxiously turning 
round to see if he was safe behind ! However, 
we soon altered that: a minute’s drill under 
fire equals a week on the square ! 
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PARKED the Train outside the town while 
I went off in the car to get into touch 
with the Supply Column. 

When I returned I met the Train galloping 
towards me, with the spare men sitting on 
the boxes beside the drivers, pointing their 
rifles all over the place; so I told my motor- 

driver to turn round and keep pace with the 
- moving Column at the head, while I stood up 
on the seat and tried to calm the men down. 

After a wild gallop for about a mile like 
this, we pulled up, and I found that a bogus 
order had been passed up from the rear to 
gallop off at full speed. This was, I sub- 
sequently discovered, the work of Germar 
spies, in order that the transport should be 
lost. We put the nosebags on the horses ; 
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and, having heard that General Headquarters 
were now at St. Quentin, I motored there to 
see if I could find out what had become of 
the 19th Brigade, as I had had no orders 
from them. 

I arrived at General MHeadquarters at 
St. Quentin to find most of the Staff had 
already gone; and from those who were 
left, hastily packing up the things they wanted 
to take away with them, I could get no 
information whatever. 

They were all too busy to be bothered with 
me; but I gathered a fact which was going 
to be one of vast importance for me to know 
before that night was out, ere the last of 
them had gone; and that was General Head- 
quarters had moved some forty miles south 
to Noyon. 

Anxiety was written largely on their faces ; 
and none hid from me the fact that our 
Army was in a very tight corner. It was, 
indeed, not necessary that they should: it 


was sufficiently ominous to me that General 
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Headquarters should have gone back yet 
once again. 

Outside, the town was in the greatest state 
of excitement: it was in the air that we had 
been completely annihilated at Le Cateau ; 
and the populace stood about in little knots 
like frightened sheep, bleating and baaing ; 
some literally too terrified to move. Appre- 
hension, and the fear consequent of the worst, 
could never have been more vividly portrayed 
on the faces of mankind than it was on those 
of the home-forsaking civilians in the Square 
at St. Quentin that day. As one walked about, 
clutched by the hands of old men and women, 
and even little children, one realized the 
helpless pity of it all. 

I felt certain that I should be in the way 
of things if I stopped at St. Quentin. Some- 
one was bound to come in. General Head- 
quarters had gone; and I knew they had 
gone; and their hurried departure could 
disguise nothing from me. So I decided to 


go back, as evening was falling, and bring my 
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train in to St. Quentin; which I did, halting 
them outside the big place that had so lately 
been General Headquarters; as, if anyone 
came in, that was the place to which they 
would go. | 

I then tried to get into touch on the ’phone 
with Noyon, and every place I could think 
of; but with no success. 

In the meanwhile, we were besieged by 
the populace; the women begging us to take 
their babies in the wagons. Many had, of 
course, left the town—all those who had 
vehicles, many pushing a perambulator with 
a few things saved from their homes, and 
carrying their babies. 

Those whom fear had fascinated, and who 
felt themselves to be too old to be dishonoured, 
stood rooted there, or clung, with a hope 
they knew to be false, to their homes. 

We all did our best to cheer them up, and 
to show no anxiety ourselves; but the strain 
of this can be imagined; every minute we 


expected the Germans to come pouring into 
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the town in overwhelming strength, bringing 
fire and rape, and pillage with them. 

With but a small escort that day, it looked 
like being a pretty nasty business. 

There was a French officer there, who was 
dressed in the magnificent uniform of a crack 
French cavalry .regiment. He stood about 
six feet six inches, and was splendidly made. 
In his brass helmet, with a mane of horsehair 
streaming behind, and his glittering breast- 
plate, and accoutrements, he seemed a tower 
of strength. He told me he had just come 
from watching the battle; and he gave me — 
a description which was, to say the least, 
vivid and appalling. He didn’t make the 
slightest attempt to mince matters; and 
told me that if I stopped much longer there 
I should witness the most terrible sight that 
can be seen on this earth: an army in retreat, 
routed, hopelessly beaten, men streaming 
panic-stricken, utterly war-worn, dismay 
written in every line of their faces, to be 


ridden down and cut up by the enormous 
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masses of the enemy in their remorseless 
pursuit. He said this himself in a loud, 
strong, deliberate tone, without the least 
sign of personal anxiety. ‘There was none 
of the characteristic excitement, even in 
gesticulation, which one so often sees in a 
Frenchman... . 

This being all the intelligence that I had, 
at that time, of that day’s news, and coming 
from such an apparently strong man, it was 
not to me, to say the least, reassuring; and 
certainly didn’t add any comfort to one’s 
personal feelings. 

It was well to know the worst. 

He was describing all this to me, and tele- 
phoning frantically to stop trainloads of 
French troops being sent to a railway station 
near Le Cateau, which the Germans had 
occupied. If he didn’t do this in time, 
these troops would all be taken prisoners, as 
the Germans were awaiting them at the 
station. 

It was dark when suddenly a big car rolled 
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up. By its light I recognized General Sir H. — 
Smith-Dorrien sitting in it. The sight of 
his face swept a great wave of relief through 
me. I went straight up to him, and auto- 
matically said: ‘ Are you looking for General 
Headquarters, sir ? ” 

He said: ‘“ Yes.” 

I said: “They have gone.” 

He repeated: “Gone!” I have never 
seen a man’s face express so much as his did. 

He looked amazed, and said: ‘*‘ Where 
to?” I could almost feel the weight of the 
world hanging on that word. 

“They have gone to Noyon, sir,” and 
then I went on to tell him I had tried the 
*phone at the Mairie, and that it was hopeless 
from there; but that the telephone at the 
railway station was working; and that, 
though I could get no information when I 
last tried, yet, by now, General Headquarters 
might be established, and it might be worth 
his trying to communicate from there. And, 
at my suggestion, he instructed the driver 
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to follow my taxi to the station, as I knew 
the way; and I stood on the step of the taxi 
shouting to the people to clear the way. 

I showed him the telephone-room, and 
left him for what seemed to me like hours. 
At last he came out, and I asked him for 
orders. He told me to march my Train to 
Noyon. 

So, once more, our jaded horses moved off, 
and the men were unutterably relieved to 
be moving out of that panic-stricken square. 

The Brigade had had a terrible experience 
at Le Cateau, all four regiments being heavily 
engaged; the Ist Cameronians and the 
2nd Royal Welsh Fusiliers being hurried up 
in the afternoon to the right of the 5th 
Division, which the enemy had discovered 
to be the weakest place in the line. 

The newly-arrived 4th Division had suffered 
terribly: it and the 19th Brigade at one 
time being almost surrounded and completely 
cut off. 


The terrific nature of the battle that was 
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taking place affected not only those bearing 
the brunt of the day, but the whole line 
of communications. Field telephones were 
destroyed as fast as they were laid, though 
the Royal Engineers gathered fresh laurels 
in their laying. Dispatch-riders were shot, 
and communication from General Head- 
quarters even became a matter of the greatest 
uncertainty ; and no explanation is necessary 
to anyone who was there as to the reason for it. 

The fact remains that General Headquarters 
had been forced to retire to Noyon, and 
that, not only did General Smith-Dorrien 
not know this when he came into St. Quentin, 
but it was equally unknown by General 
Headquarters where the left wing of our 
Army was, and whether or not the enemy 
had succeeded in enveloping it. 

Mr. Coleman, who was attached to General 
Headquarters, in his excellent book, “ From 
‘Mons to Ypres with French,” lucidly de- 
scribes receiving orders: ‘“‘If a message did 
not come from the 2nd Corps by three o’clock 
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in the morning, a Staff officer was to be sent 
by car to establish communication with 
whatever might remain of Smith-Dorrien’s 
Command,” and how, before this was neces- 
sary, news came from the General himself. 

The whole incident stands out as marking 
the terrific nature of the engagement, and 
the tremendous difficulties with which the 
staff had to cope. When the whole brains of 
a brilliant staff are concentrated on one 
object—keeping touch—the vast pressure 
necessary to break that touch, even temporarily, 
can be gauged. 

Despite his momentary success in that 
direction at Le Cateau, not only was the 
enemy successfully held, but the most difficult 
retirement in history was carried out in 

ie order that was little less than miraculous. 
\ While the enemy had had such “ Hell,” that, 
despite the vast hordes with which they had 
>. days attempted to shatter the British 
Arny, they were too breathless themselves 


to folow up their advantage at Le Cateau 
+ oe 
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after the retirement; as was evidenced by 
the breathing space afforded our troops on 
the 29th August. 

It may not be too much to say that, had 
there been another two divisions which could 
have been thrown into action in the afternoon, 
Le Cateau would have been a second Waterloo. 


VII 
ON THE ROAD FROM NOYON 


Gee ER leaving St. Quentin I remember 

little till I got to Noyon, where | 
found General Headquarters, and reported 
that my Train was there by General Sir H. 
Smith-Dorrien’s order, and complete; and, 
after motoring all over the country again, I 
found the 19th Brigade had come to Noyon, 
and met General Drummond at the railway 
station—supplies having previously been sent 
to the brigade by motor lorries. 

The G.O.C. told me that he never expected 
to see either me or the Train again. He 
looked desperately ill; and, except for one 
short conversation with him later at General 
Headquarters, I never saw him again. 

The invaliding of our General was another 
misfortune to be faced by the brigade, after 
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a matter of days to the reader, though they 
were, in the living of them, months. Hours 
passed as a week will at home; and never 
till now had one learnt the meaning of the 
phrase about time standing still. 

Colonel Ward, of the Middlesex Regiment, 
assumed command; and, after a short halt 
at Noyon, the brigade was marched across 
the river to Pontoise, which was reached in 
the early morning of the 28th, and where 
for some grateful hours we rested undisturbed, 
except by enemy aeroplanes. The presence 
of these, we knew, would be the means of 
getting the German guns on us again before 
long. 

That night we were able to give our men 
a short rest in the French Cavalry Barracks ; 
and early on the morning of Friday, the 28th, 
we marched to Pontoise and billeted there 
for a night. 

General Headquarters at Noyon were in 
the Hétel de Ville. ‘There I saw the Director 
of Transport and Director of Supplies facing, 
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with the utmost coolness and resource, the 
tremendous problems of the organization of 
the services of Transport and Supply that had 
arisen out of the unprecedented circumstances 
that this rapid retreat had brought about: 
and the efficiency of those services is proof of 
the wonderful capacity with which they ad- 
ministered them. 

Standing there facing them, at the long 
table strewn with papers, in a room filled with 
officers, eager for interviews, one wondered 
how even those brains could deal with a thou- 
sand-and-one different and vital decisions that 
were required instantly and without a moment’s 
delay. 

Instructions were received and _ supplies 
sent by lorries to the 19th Infantry Brigade. 

On the way to Pontoise there was a block on 
the road. The driver of the car had to get 
on to the footpath, bordered with trees, so 
that we could go ahead and see when the 
railway engine, which was across the road at a 
level crossing, would be able to move and enable 
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us to proceed. There was only just room on 
the footpath for the car; and, when I had 
finished talking to the engine-driver, we had 
to reverse to get back again on the footpath. 
I had my head out of the window watching 
for the engine to move. I heard a lot of 
shouting, and instinctively drew my head in. 
As I did so, the trunk of a large tree brushed 
by the side of the car, and passed the window. 
I nearly lost my head. 

At Pontoise I lost my switch lamp owing to 
the sudden hurry of our departure. It was a 
great loss; and I would have given anything 
for another for map-reading at night, reading 
signposts, etc., etc. 

We parked in a field for a few hours, and, of 
course, the men set about making tea. The 
tea was always very sweet, as the sugar was 
chucked in out of a sack, more or less, anyhow ; 
and there was always little bits of bully-beef — 
floating about, as we used to boil the bully- 
beef in water, and some of it always got left. 
We never had any milk, but this day there 
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were some cows roaming in an adjacent field. 
It didn’t take the men long to learn how to 
milk them; that was a treat which, unfortu- 
nately, was not again repeated. 

Whilst the men were busy milking, I 
noticed a couple of hares peacefully nibbling 
alongside the hedge. They seemed very 
tame, and I put out my hand and was 
just going to catch one when I heard the 
Sergeant-Major yelling as if he had been 
a farmer after boys in an orchard! It 
was me he wanted this time. “ For 
sake, don’t touch them hares! Them’s our 
mascots,” he panted as he rushed up to me. 
Then he explained that these Belgian hares 
had joined the first day, and that they had 
been fed, petted, and ‘“‘ quartered ” all these 
days. They were so tame that the Sergeant- 
Major swore that they jumped out of their 


own particular wagon the moment we halted 

and ran to the hedge to nibble at grass; and 

directly there was a sign of our marching away 

again they raced back to the wagon and 
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“begged” to be put up. What on earth 
would have happened to me if I’d “ done for ” 
one of them, I pale to think ! 

And then there were the dogs. I don’t 
know how many of them, streaming along 
under our wagons from many a deserted 
village ; and this is the strange part—although 
I was too occupied to notice it, and only 
remember it on looking back—I don’t recollect 
seeing any of those dogs once we turned our 
horses’ heads northwards. Did some canine 
instinct tell them this was no longer a retreat ? 
Did they make off at their shuffling trot to 
look again for those lost masters of theirs ? 
I like to think so. 

The men had given away their badges, 
etc., in exchange for the sweet kisses of wel- 
come the generous-hearted women of France 
had, perhaps, heaped a little too freely upon 
them; and this made identification very 
difficult, as can be imagined. ‘There were, 
moreover, many men so weakened by the 
forced marches as to be almost past giving one 
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any assistance at identification. They were 
complete wrecks, these batches of stragglers. 
Often we came across them huddled up by a 
signpost, in a little green island of grass, like a 
little flock of sheep, and about as witted. 
“We want our units. We've lost ourselves.” 
That’s about all. 

“What do you belong to?” ‘ What’s 
your regiment ? ” 

No answer ; just a reiteration of the opening 
cry. 

They seemed to collapse once they saw khaki 
again. 

Some we put up in the wagons—those too 
weak to shuffle along ; and others we marched 
along till we could find a regiment to tack them 
on to. ‘ Cook’s Tourists,” we called them, 
till the term with us became almost an official 
one. 

From the time we had begun to withdraw © 
from the Mons line we had, as it will be seen, 
been marching practically day and night, and 
the horses had been dropping like flies, and had 
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to be left on the side of the road. It was, 
and continued to be, a very difficult thing to 
replace them. With the line of communica- 
tion constantly shutting up like a concertina, 
it was pretty well hopeless to expect refitments 
of any kind; and I had continually to be on 
the search for horses, of any description, that 
had been left in fields by the civilian popula- 
tion. 

With a long stream of transport, marching 
on unknown roads at night, it was a most 
dificult thing to keep one’s own little com- 
mand intact ; the roads being blocked in many 
places, and wheel vehicles of other units 
constantly chopping into the column. To 
obviate this to a certain degree, I hit upon the 
plan of driving at the head of the column in 
the motor-car, which, being an old London 
taxi-cab, was able to go at the slow speed at 
which we marched; and it had, moreover, 
a red tail-lamp, which, being lit, acted as a 
most invaluable guide to the leading wagon of 
my column. The men knew that wherever 
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that lamp went they had to go; and as I 
invariably halted at cross-roads until the 
leading wagon came up, they never took the 
wrong road, and they always knew where to 
go. After a few nights the men looked upon 
this lamp as a regular mascot, and it was 
extraordinary how they found the oil for it, 
for it never went out till we got to the Aisne. 

The driver of this taxi-cab was a civilian 
who had left a very comfortable job to serve 
his country; and I must put on record his 
remarkable services, for he had to drive that 
car night and day, with only one very bad side- 
light, and no one to relieve him at the wheel. 

Instead of taking any rest that came his way, 
this man spent all his time looking after the 
engine and tyres, so that I should not get 
“let down” with the car; and he, with my 
servant, was instrumental in saving me when 
I was knocked down. A more faithful man 
than he I never met. 

To illustrate how “ tired” he was, I will 
mention the following incident. One night 
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while out with the car I went to look at the 
signposts with my map. On coming back I 
found him lying on the seat inside the car, 
snoring fit to wake the dead; so I put my 
head inside the car and shouted to him to 
wake up. 

He put out his hand and got me by the nose, 
and tried to pull my head towards him! I 
couldn’t get away without hitting him as hard | 
as I could in the chest ; and then I insisted on 
him getting out of the car and lying down in a 
barn, that was there, for a couple of hours. 
But in an hour and a half’s time if he wasn’t 
up and shaving ! 

It was extraordinary how attractive the 
fair sex was to him, in spite of his fatigue. He 
knew about six words of French: “ Vous étes 
‘jolly’; je vous aime,’ and would be sure to 
use them if there was a petticoat of any descrip- 
tion in his neighbourhood. 

He had the finest flow of language of any 
man I have ever met; and I have his word for 
it that it was the free permission he enjoyed 
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to use what language he liked that kept that 
car going. He was always well up to the 
mark whenever any waggish remarks were 
cast at him by the troops as he sat in that 
taxi-cab, with the flag down: “ Bank, Bank ; 
Oxford Street ; Piccadilly Circus; Army and 
Navy Stores ! ” 

On the z9th we resumed the march to 
Carlepont; and, after having finished our 
work of feeding the troops by midnight, 
we had unhooked and prepared for a night’s 
rest. Scarcely had we done so, when a 
Staff officer galloped up and told me to get 
mounted and to stand ready to march at three 
minutes’ notice facing the direction of Croutoy. 
He said that he would be back there in three 
minutes, but it was not till 7 a.m. that he re- 
turned with the order to move; so that for 
the whole of that night we were standing 
motionless on the road, and the drivers were 
falling off their boxes in their sleep. 

One officer was so tired that he was standing 


in front of a hedge and using the most appal- 
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ling language to this hedge for not obeying 
orders. When he came to himself he found 
that the hedge certainly resembled a horse and 
wagon, as it was cut to some such shape, facing 
the opposite direction to the rest of the column. 
On receipt of orders we rumbled away to 
Attichy, and from thence were ordered to 
Couloisy. The country through which we had 
been marching was most picturesque, though 
terribly hilly. The roads were bordered on 
each side with orchards, the trees laden with 
fruit, which kept us going and the Army that 
followed us—and yet, I believe, there was 
enough for the Germans who came after us. 
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WING to the state of the roads, and the 
continual marches without rest, the 
horses were terribly galled, and we could do 
nothing to relieve them; they had to work 
till they dropped. 

At Couloisy I received a telegram to go into 
Compiégne to give information regarding the 
Train personnel. 

Headquarters I found were preparing to 
move again; they were in the celebrated 
Chateau de Compiégne, with its tapestry- 
covered walls, which, I suppose, is now in 
ruins. | 

I had only just time to get back to Couloisy 
before the bridge over the Aisne that I had 


crossed to enter the town was blown up. 
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When I told the taxi-driver that we had five 
minutes to get out of the town, he made that 
old car almost jump out of it. Soon after, we 
heard a tremendous explosion. | 

Arriving back at 6 a.m. on the 31st August 
at Couloisy, orders came through for us to 
march to Verberie. This was one of the 
hottest days of those hot days, somewhat 
relieved, however, by the shade afforded by the 
magnificent trees of the Forét de Compiégne, 
through which we marched for hours. Here 
the roads were extremely tricky, and we got 
axle-deep in the soft soil; and only by the 
drivers putting themselves round the wheels 
like flies were they able to move the wagons. 
Consequently, it was not until late that we 
arrived at Verberie—and then only to be 
ordered to proceed to Santines. 

The British Army was now in a position 
north of the Aisne; the bridges over the Oise 
having been blown up. The line was, 
roughly, Compiégne—Soissons ; and, although 
tearguard actions were being constantly fought - 
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with the enemy’s cavalry, the weight of their 
pursuit was being borne by the French on our 
right. 7 
At 12.5 a.m. on the 1st September I received 
an order to be upon the road close to Santines, 
and to “take up a position.” <A verbal order 
came with it stating that there was probably 
some mistake, but that I had better obey and 
find out when I got there. 

So we hooked in and started to mount that 
ridge. 

Luckily, when we got to the top there was 
a mist on, for we were being shelled, and we had 
nothing but bully-beef and biscuits with which 
to return the fire! When this occurred, I was 
quite certain that my order was intended for 
the artillery; so I got into the taxi-cab and 
shot up and down that ridge as hard as I could, 
looking for some signs of other troops, and to 
my joy I found, up a side road, some artillery. 

I saw the commanding officer, and gave 
him the order [ had received, and he said that 
it was evidently meant for him; and they 
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turned round and came to take up a position 
on the ridge that we were on. 

Then I got out my map, and, from the 
direction of fire, I decided the road that I 
would take at the cross-roads; which, after 
about four or five miles marching, I found to 
be the correct one, for I came up with a 
Divisional Train marching in the same 
direction. 

It was about the worst day’s work of the 
lot; one of our batteries, “ L,” at Nery, 
quite close to us, was almost completely wiped 
out. We arrived only a few minutes after the 
action was over. Three of the guns were 
smashed. 

The 4th Divisional Train was marching to 
Baron, where we also arrived at 10 a.m. 

Soon after our arrival there, the supply 
column came up; its commander having 
succeeded, by resourceful initiative, in dis- 
covering the movements of the brigade. 

All sorts of rumours as to the vicinity of 


the enemy were current; spare men with 
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rifles being hurried up to defend the entrance 
to the town, though, as a matter of fact, they 
were not so close. 

After having taken supplies to the infantry 
in position, the Train was parked at the 
Ecole Mairie, where it was to await orders. 

In the evening, as we came back to the 
village, it was a wonderful sight to see the 
spurts of flame from the mouths of the guns 
extended along the long range of hills facing 
us. 

We used to get awfully bored with the word 
peur. The fugitives were always using it. 

Were we afraid? Need they be afraid. 
They were afraid for the little ones. Would 
the children have their fingers cut off as they 
had had in Belgium; they were afraid so, 
etc., etc... . It was peur, peur... . They’ve 
all got peur, we used to say if we saw a village 
clearing out, etc. 

General Headquarters were at Baron, and, 
towards midnight, having waited in vain for 


the promised communication from Brigade 
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Headquarters, being now in ignorance of 
their position, and seeing signs of the move- 
ment of General Headquarters, I visited 
General Headquarters and found they were 
about to move to Dammartin. 

A Staff officer there, to whom nothing 
seemed too much trouble, told me to return 
in half an hour’s time, when he would try 
and have some information for me; _ and, 
calling later, I received instructions to march 
the Train at once to Dammartin, by Montagny 
and Eve. | 

Dammartin was an old-world looking place ; 
and the country very like Herefordshire, 
with its laden orchards and pretty flower 
gardens. 

When the march was finished, and the 
dawn came at last, the sun shifting the ground 
fog, it looked so peaceful; and, for the first 
time, we were too far away to hear the guns 
even, for it had been a long march. The very 
horses seemed relieved; one lay and rolled 
on the dewy grass. 
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From thence we marched to Longperrier. 
General Headquarters left Dammartin on the 
Ist for Lagny. 

There again the enemy aeroplanes came 
whirring over us; and by this time we were 
getting pretty bored with them, for we knew 
that it meant for us but a few hours’ rest 
before they got back and reported our exact 
position. | 

Moreover, they would have the range to a 
nicety, we knew; so we were not surprised 
at 6 p.m. to get orders to march. 

By this time the Sergeant-Major had been 
christened by the men “ Hook-in,” because 
he never told them to unhook without coming 
back in five minutes telling them to hook in 
again. 

The march from Dammartin to Lagny at 
10.30 p.m. took us until 4.30 a.m. on the 
3rd September ; and, by this time, the very 
dawn itself seemed to us to take the place of 
bed! It was extraordinary how refreshing 


it was to see the sun rise, after a night of 
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nothing but staring into the darkness, and 
the rumbling of the wheels. 

In the afternoon we marched to the Bois 
de Chigny. 

It was not to be surprised at, that by now 
the traffic in Paris had become disorganized, 
and the consequence was that our Supply 
Column could not be expected to arrive in 
time, especially when the commander had to 
conform as best he could to our own erratic 
movements. 

As can be seen, it was somewhat difficult 
to maintain touch with Brigade MHead- 
quarters moving north, in a direction only 
to be decided, as far as we knew then, on the 
way battles went, and a column of motor 
transport dodging about between the Train 
and a railhead that moved every day. 

The matter of supplying the brigade was 
now no easier because of the difficulties con- 
sequent on continual alterations of railhead 
and of maintaining touch with the Supply 
Column, which, despite all this, never failed us. 
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These difficulties cannot be minimized. 

Orders, too, were constantly not received, 
or were countermanded. So that I, and the 
commander of the Supply Column were 
always glad to find we met after all, some- 
where, some time, each day. 

He and the Officers of the Train with me, 
and the Transport Officers and Quartermasters 
of the four regiments, were always cheery, 
helpful, energetic and resourceful. One will 
always look back with the utmost gratitude 
to them. 

On the 4th September, at 11 p.m., we 
started to march to Brie-Comte-Robert, which 
is well south of Paris, and one of the most 
difficult marches that we had to undertake. 
The French had dug trenches across the road, 
and were in them. 

The 3rd Army Corps was itieasiti still 
further by Ferriére and Ozoir-la-Ferriére on 
Brie-Comte-Robert, through Chevry, the 
Brigade Train being clear of the village of 
Ferriére at 1.45 a.m. 
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At Ozoir-la-Ferriére I was once again 
trying to get into touch with the Supply 
Column; and the reproduction of the 
telegram which is here given, will, perhaps, 
help to show the difficulties of communica- 
tion, bearing in mind that the telegram to 
which this was an answer was handed in at a 
post office in full running order. The amount 
of information in it, if it can be gathered, can 
be left to the reader to puzzle over. 
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IX 
ON THE ROAD TO THE MARNE 


Daa this time we came across long 

lines of huge motor-lorries and buses, 
which were continually running up from Paris, 
filled to overflowing with French troops. 
These were the troops General Gallieni was 
hurrying up to deliver his blow on the 
flanks of Von Kliick. The men cheered us 
wildly as they passed. 

It was pitch dark, and we were very 
nearly shot, time after time, for blundering 
on to the trenches which, as has already been 
mentioned, the French had dug across the roads, 
and not hearing their challenge owing to our 
sleepy condition and the noise of the wheels. 
I shall never forget the taxi-driver’s face when 
he found a French bayonet on his chest: 
for once, he was really too frightened to 
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swear. However, we got it off for him, and 
were comforted by the French officer telling 
us we should certainly get shot further 
down the line if we were not more 
careful. 

As can be imagined, these trenches across 
the road were a horrible nuisance to our 
horses and wagons; and Heaven only knows 
how we got to Brie-Comte-Robert! But we 
did at 4 a.m. 

By this time half the horses had gone, and 
had had to be left on the side of the road; 
they lay for the most part on their sides, with 
their legs stretched out, and a hind leg 
sticking up in the air. At g a.m. I received 
orders to proceed to Grisy. 

On the 5th September, Brigadier-General 
the Hon. H. F. Gordon took command of the 
brigade from Colonel Ward, who had, in the 
meantime, as the senior officer, been in 
command: a few weeks later he met a 
soldier’s death at the Aisne. 

On the 6th we could scarcely believe the 
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orders when we read that we were to advance 
to Ozoir. 

The 3rd Army Corps were to advance 
to-morrow towards Serris, with the 2nd 
Army Corps on its right. The 19th Brigade 
(less the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 
who were providing for the security of troops 
at Brie-Comte-Robert and Ozoir-la-Ferriére) 
were to follow, starting from the railway- 
crossing east of Ozoir; the 4th Division as 
soon as its rear had passed. The line of 
advance being through Valloise, Pont Carle, 
Ferriére, to Serris, due east towards the 
Grand Morin. 

The 3rd Army Corps Headquarters were 
_at Chevry. | 

It seemed to do away with some of the 
fatigue to realize that we were no lenger 
retiring, and that our horses’ heads were facing 
north again, at last ! 

The 19th Brigade were now transferred 
from the 2nd to the newly-formed 3rd Corps 
under General Pulteney; the 4th Division 
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and the 19th Brigade forming the Corps. 
On the 5th September the 3rd Corps Head- 
quarters were at the Chateau de la Fontanel 
at Jossigny, south-east of Lagny. 

On the 3rd September the British Army had 
crossed the Marne, despite the pressure of 
the enemy, and were in line between Lagny 
and Signy-Signets; and the bridges were 
destroyed. 

After a retirement of another thirty miles, 
General Joffre had declared his intention of 
taking the offensive. 

The enemy appear to have at this time 
discovered the existence of the French 
6th Army; and Von Kliick abandoning his 
hopes of forcing Paris was attempting to 
break through between the French and 
British. 

While he was in the act of carrying out 
his new plan, Sir John French, acting in 
unity with the French Commander-in-Chief 
changed his front there; and the arrival 
of the 6th French Corps becoming known to 
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Von Kliick, forced him to abandon his second 
plan, and to stand on the defensive for four 
days against the concentrated fury of the 
Franco-British attack, which resulted in the 
utter defeat in battle and strategic plans of 
the Germans at the Marne. 

Carrying their line of river in the teeth of 
the most bitter fighting, our dogs’ tails were 
up! All the grim and dogged determination 
simmering in them during the days of that 
ghastly, glorious Retreat found expression in 
this gigantic struggle. Arms that wanted a 
week’s rest drove the bayonet home; and 
skinless feet leapt hot-foot after the fleeing 
foe ! 

For four days that death grip was held ; 
and then, with the plans of their Higher 
Command utterly, irretrievably, ruined, they 
drove the routed enemy with enormous loss 
to and across the Aisne. 

At Signy-Signets the 19th Brigade were 
in action. I found the General sitting coolly 
on a mound, watching the battle through his 
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glasses. There was a tremendous artillery 
duel going on; and the enemy were 
stubbornly contesting a strong position. 
Before the end of the day, the 19th Brigade 
and the 3rd Army Corps had succeeded in 
driving back the large forces opposed to them 
with considerable losses to the enemy. 

Following up, the brigade was brought to 
a halt, with the 3rd Corps, at the Marne by 
a very strong rearguard of all arms who were 
holding the opposite heights at La Ferté ; 
the bridge having been blown up. It was not 
till nightfall, the following day, that the 
Royal Engineers, despite heroic efforts under 
hot fire all day, could successfully throw a 
pontoon. 

From Ozoir we were sent to Villeneuve 
St. Denis. This march was a very difficult 
one: it was raining in torrents, and the 
roads were, naturally, in an exceedingly bad 
state. 

We had to take the horses out as soon as 
we got one wagon to the top of the hill, and 
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go down and fetch the other wagons up, one 
at a time; and, even then, the men had to 
glue themselves on the wheels. 

We had some trouble with the German 
spies at night, who did their best to panic 
our horses, only they were in too fatigued 
a condition to mind anything. These little 
bands would start firing all over the place in 
the dark, but we did not take any notice of 
them after a bit. 

Small bodies of Uhlans fired at us from 
the woods. They had, it appears, lost touch 
with, and been cut off from, their main 
body. 

Often they fired at Trains merely to attract 
attention to themselves, with a view to 
surrender, having lost heart in such aimless 
roaming in a hostile country. 

Scared peasants would stand gesticulating 
in our road, with the wildest rumours as 
regards the strength and whereabouts of 
these wandering patrols; and, though often 
they were wrong, the news given with con- 
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viction, supported vehemently by others to 
whom the tale-bearer would turn constantly 
for confirmation, was not pleasant or re- 
assuring to us in our fatigued condition. 

Nor could we afford to lose any more 
horses, which were now harder than ever to 
replace, in view of the ground that we were 
covering having been twice swept over. 

Just before getting into Villeneuve St. Denis, 
I left the column to motor in and report to 
the General, and ascertain the position of 
the regiments. Somehow or other the car 
got on to a drenched ploughed field, and 
was hopelessly bogged. The driver did all 
he could to make the wheels grip by taking 
out the mat and laying it on bits of straw 
on the marshy ground. 

But it was absolutely no use: the wheels 
did nothing but skid round. 

In the dark he had lost his bearings: he 
must have entered by a farm track, and did 
not know where we were at all. 

Just as we were giving it up as a bad job, 
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about half a dozen men with the red cross 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps on their 
arms came along this swamp. They loomed 
like ghosts out of the gloom, and pushed the 
car some hundred yards on to a track. 

Looking back, one can scarcely believe it 
possible, because the wheels had but spun 
round when the engine was running ! 

They never said a word, but silently 
disappeared. 

We got to Headquarters; it was in the 
small hours of the morning. The General 
was wide awake, though his Staff were asleep. 
He had his legs up on a chair. He noticed 
how tired I was, and told me to put mine up 
and take a couple of hours’ sleep. When I 
woke up he was still in the same attitude, 
-with his brows knit, working and thinking. 
The little act of kindness, that sleepless watch- 
fulness, told me one thing, one most certain 
fact: the 19th Brigade would be all right. 

A few hours later he mounted his horse 


and led his brigade northwards again, leaving 
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the Train to follow later, after we had met 
and filled our wagons from the Supply Column. 

It was invigorating to watch the brigade 
march out for the first time. Up till now the 
Train had been the first to march, with the 
brigade in rear. 

The advance had given fresh spirit to the 
battered infantry; one could see it in the 
faces and swing of the men. 

On the 7th September we advanced to 
Romainvilliers, and from there marched to 
Villiers sur Morin, where I was instructed 
to await orders. But no orders came through, 
and I could not obtain any; so we remained 
there during the hours of darkness. 

The horses were terribly galled and: blown, 
and could scarcely be got to move after the 
long, trying marches over bad and very hilly 
roads. 

Though I have given the names of the 
places from and to which we marched, it was 
not by any means always possible to use the 


direct road; and every twenty-four hours, 
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one way or another, they had ‘covered some 
forty miles. | 

The harness was in shreds, and all the 
spares had long since gone, and ingenuity 
alone kept such as remained together. 

At dawn on the 8th, orders arrived, brought 
by Colonel du Boulay and Captain Wingfield 
of the Headquarters Staff of the 3rd Corps ; 
and the march was resumed still northwards 
to La Haute Maison, and from there to 
Pierre-Levée. 

The fact that we were advancing had such 
an effect on our men that, for the first time, 
they broke the silence which had been so 
strange all the way from Mons, and were 
actually singing. I let them sing a bit: | 
knew our troops were in front, and that 
our men would soon sing themselves to 
sleep. 

An old Frenchman opened the windows of 
his house and played the piano to them. 

A peasant had stopped us earlier just out- 


side, and had told us in a very excited manner 
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that there was a band of Germans wandering 
about, that had been left behind in their 
retirement. He said there were a good many 
of them, with a machine gun. 

We were not many that night, as we had no 
escort. It would not be surprising if our 
singing didn’t keep them off, for our numbers 
were certainly well disguised, as the whole 
village had joined in. 

The Train marched back to Pierre-Levée, 
and then to La Grande Loge Farm, where 
the Supply Column came up. 

Here also we came across the 4th Divisional 
Train once again. 

At La Grande Loge I saw the first signs 
of German looting. Every dog and cat and 
fowl in the town was lying dead in the roads, 
which were strewn with broken bottles and 
débris of every description. Inside the houses 
all the ornaments and pictures were smashed 
to bits, and wine poured all over them; even 
ladies’ underclothes were lying about, torn 
up and covered with wine. While the 
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Gentlemen (for the chateau had _ been 
occupied by a Headquarters Staff) had, in 
addition, amused themselves by drawing 
pictures in scores of such an indecent degree 
as could only be conceived by the most 
filthily-demoralized mind—though it must be 
admitted there could be no shadow of doubt 
that the artistic talent was there. 

The whole place was like a shambles. 

Every article of value had been taken ; 
empty jewel-cases and silver boxes were lying 
about all over the place. The French in- 
habitants were starving, so that we had to 
share our tins of “ bully ” with them. 

Still, for the first time, they were no 
longer frightened of the enemy; confidence 
had returned, and they welcomed us with 
open arms. 

An old woman stood on the steps of a 
wrecked café, the shelves and counters of 
which were filled with empty sweet-bottles. 
With the other shopkeepers she was joining 


in the common cry: “Les allemands ont tout 
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pris: les allemands tout pris,” repeated with 
ceaseless monotony. 

Suddenly she ran down the steps; and, 
with her skinny hands clawing me, shrilled : 

“But, Monsieur, though they took all, all 
to my loss, yet to you brave English would 
I have freely given with much, much pleasure. 
Alas! they took more with them from my 
poor café than was truly mine. Eat, eat; 
they do nothing but eat always, and drink, 
those greedy canatlle. What could an old 
woman do to prevent them taking what they 
wanted? See! look at the door: they have 
written with chalk ‘good people’ on it, so 
that I should not be molested; because I 
did not resist, but sat quietly wringing my 
hands and praying for my sons who are all 
fighting for France. .. .” 

She finished abruptly, calling on the bon 
Dieu to bless us; then shook her head 
sorrowfully in my face, and trundling up 
the steps, entered the café and closed the 
door. 
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It was strange to see the German writing 
all over the doors of the houses in chalk. 

Some of the houses had not been damaged 
at all; and the peasants told me that they 
had gone out and sat outside and held all the 
things they had got in their hands, and had 
offered the Germans wine and fruit. Those 
that shut themselves in their houses, or had 
offered any resistance, suffered for it to the 
full. 

At I1.30 p.m. on the roth September, we 
arrived at Jouarre, and at 12.30 a.m. were 
ordered to La Grande Glairet, where I was 
to await orders. 

As time went on and the promised orders 
did not come I decided to go in search again, 
and by good fortune struck the chateau 
that had been General Headquarters—a few 
weeks ago a magnificent building, it was now 
in an extraordinarily dilapidated state. 

Here I could secure no news, as there was 
not a living soul about; but on a bottle I 


found the end of a cable with directions to 
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a cable company written on it, and this 
took me down to the Marne to La Ferté- 
sous-Jouarre. 

When I got there I saw the bridge was 
down, and, alongside it, an extremely light- 
looking pontoon, with only about three proper 
pontoon wagons in it, and the rest made up 
of any old carts and bits of wood that were 
lying about. 

It was an extremely strong bridge, however, 
although it had most atrocious angles in it. 

To my dismay I found that the engineers 
were Just on the point of taking this bridge 
up, thinking the whole of the 3rd Corps had 
crossed. However, there was an officer there 
to whom I explained that I had a Train of 
transport, some miles in the rear, which I was 
anxious to get across; which, in fact, I 
certainly must get across if they were i 
to take the pontoon up. 

I learnt that the 19th Brigade had crossed 
the River Marne here at La Ferté, after the 
2nd Middlesex Regiment and the Cameronians 
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had rejoined the remainder of the brigade 
at Jouarre from Signy-Signets. 

He said if I was very quick about it he 
would keep the pontoon down till I returned. 

So away I shot in the car and brought the 
Train down to the Marne. 

I was very glad, indeed, to see the last 
wagon over; it was undoubtedly better to 
be without orders the other side of the Marne 
than left with a bridgeless river between the 
brigade and the Train. 


It was an exceedingly creditable bit: of 


work on the part of the engineers to have 
built such a strong bridge of such material, 
and not to lose a single horse or wagon over it. 
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HERE was a tremendously steep ascent 

the other side of the Marne, which 

was strewn with spent shells and trophies 

of every description; motor-cars, wagons 
and dead horses everywhere. 

On the top of the ridge where the German 
artillery position had been, there was a field 
at the back of the last row of houses, right 
in front of which there were the marks where 
the guns had been; and against the walls 
there were little tables and chairs, and on 
the tables was food and drink. It was plainly 
evident that the German officers had been 
directing the fire whilst calmly sitting at 
these tables eating and drinking; in fact, it 
was a case of the gentlemen being disturbed 
at their dinner. | 
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Scattered about this field were shell cases, 
bits of shell, rags and bits of flag all covered 
with blood. | 

The day before we crossed the Marne the 
sergeant-major was missing, and though we 
did all we could to find him, we could not do 
so, and I had quite given him up for lost. 
But the following will show the extraordinary 
nature of this man. While I was ascending 
the very steep hill the other side of the Marne 
in the taxi, and looking at my map, I suddenly 
heard a well-known voice shouting in my ear. 
Looking up I found this little man crouching 
on the footboard like a great bird, and pointing 
at some biscuits he saw on the floor of the 
car, while all the time he was trying to let 
himself in, to seize them. The last thing he 
thought of was to tell me how he got there. 
How on earth he managed to cross the Marne, 
or where, I don’t know to this day, for I had 
never time to question him. But he was 
there right enough, though he had never 


come along the road that we had at all. 
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The sergeant-major was only rivalled by 
the taxi-driver in the strength and readiness 
of his language. How he got a canter out of 
his funny little, wooden-looking horse, I don’t 
know ; but I think that horse really loved the 
rough, odd-looking little devil that she carried 
for nearly fifty miles a day. 

After motoring about and asking everybody 
I saw, I found the Headquarters of the 3rd 
Army, and from Brigadier-General C. R. 
McGrigor, D.A. and Q.M.G., I heard that 
the Brigade Headquarters were at Cocherel. 
I motored back again to the hill just over 
the Marne where I had left the Train parked 
awaiting further orders, and proceeded with 
them to Cocherel, and from thence to 
Vendrest, where the brigade had, I found, 
in the meantime moved. 

Here I found that they had gone still further 
north to Certigny, and there I accordingly 
marched. 

This night we had great trouble to find 
the road. It was a pitch-dark night, and the 
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signposts had been turned round, so that we 
were wandering about in circles in the dark 
until 1 a.m. We only found the right road 
by sheer chance, from an old tin plate covered 
with rust, overlooked by the Germans, which 
was nailed to a house and showed the road 
to Certigny. 

After having been to Certigny with the 
wagons, we were ordered straight back to 
Cocherel, and arrived there at 9 a.m.; 80 
that from the time we started to cross the 
Marne it had been a ceaseless march. The 
horses were in a terrible condition, and the 
men were dropping off their boxes with 
fatigue. | 
_ The men had so many bumps on their heads 
that they had to keep shifting their caps from 
day to day, so that they could rest on the old 
bumps, and this gave them a most rakish 
appearance. 

At 12.30 p.m. on the 11th we were ordered 
to march to Cerfoid, via Coulombs and Her- 


villiers; so that, now and since crossing the 
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Marne, the direction of the brigade was nearly 
due north. | ; 

The 3rd Corps resumed the advance early 
on the morning of the 11th, and marched 
via St. Quentin, Marizy and Chouy, on La 
Loge Farm, and then on Marizy St. Geneviéve. 

In the meantime, I had to recross the 
Marne and go down to the railhead at 
Coulommiers. This was an extraordinarily 
long pull for the old taxi-cab, as we had to 
go a tremendous distance in order to find a 
bridge over the Marne that had not been blown 
up, as the pontoon had been taken up. I 
had also to see about some more horses for 
the Train, as I had nothing to pull the wagons. 

It was a terribly hot day; and the country 
was very hilly, with horribly bad roads. 

These roads were strewn on each side with 
dead horses left by us in our retreat, and the 
Germans in their advance and retreat. The 
stench from these carcasses was simply too 
wicked for words; none of them had been 
buried, and they were in an advanced state of 
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decomposition. I think we hated this smell 
more than anything else we had encountered. 
Owing to our condition of weakness from 
fatigue, it seemed to literally knock us over. 
We never seemed to be able to get away from 
it; as soon as we had passed one carcass, we 
came bang up against another. 

About this time I found some German 
saddle-horses in the fields ; these were terribly 
badly galled, but I had to use them for 
draught, and follow their late masters up 
with them. 

The trees were down across the road from 
shell fire, and all the houses were in a tumble- 
down condition. 

The villages stank with dead cats, and dogs, 
and fowls; and glass lay strewn all over the 
road from smashed bottles, which worried 
the taxi-driver more than anything else, as he 
was always afraid of getting his tyres punctured. 

We did not halt till 3 a.m.; but we had 
the rest of that night in billets at a farm. 


The next morning as we were preparing to 
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march to Villiers-Helon, having refilled at 
Marizy from the Supply Column—whose first 
easy day this had been, a French officer came 
motoring into the town in a great state of 
excitement, and he told me that a large body 
of Uhlans were marching on Marizy ; that he 
had just come through them; and that his 
chauffeur had been killed by his side. 

They were in the direction in which [I 
had been ordered to proceed. I could see 
them through my field-glasses; and as we 
had no escort it was evidently a matter of 
making a dash for it. 

Looking at the map, I saw that if we could 
get some pace out of the horses we might make 
a slight detour and avoid them. I, therefore, 
gave orders to make the best pace that we could, 
and, although we were fired on, we got clear 
without losing any of the men or wagons, and 
got into Villiers-Helon as it was getting dark 
in a perfect torrent of rain, so that the men 
could hardly see their horses’ heads. 

The weather had become {intensely cold ; 
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and many of the men had little else than 


what they stood up in, and were drenched to 
the skin. 

Here the town was absolutely deserted, 
and pitch dark; and when we halted, the 
noise of the rain seemed to sound almost like 
thunder as it came straight down in bucketfuls. 
Some of the men got under the wagons out 
of the wet: most of them had no greatcoats. 

I reconnoitred the town, but could find 
no one who knew where Headquarters had 
gone, and roads branched off from the cross- 
roads, where I had halted the Train, in five 
directions. 

There was nothing for it but to carry out 
my usual plan, which was to get into the 
taxi and scour these roads. Being a taxi- 
cab, it had, of course, no screen, and the 
unfortunate driver had to have this torrential 
rain blown in his face, with only a wretched 
side-lamp which was continually going out 
—as the glass had all got cracked—to guide 


him in driving over these awful roads. Every 
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time we came to a signpost we had to unscrew 
the lamp, take it off, and try and make out 
whether the signpost had been tampered with, 
and find the road. 

After going miles along one road after 
another, without the least success, the whole 
world seemed to be shut in by darkness and 
this terrible downpour; and the brigade 
seemed to have completely disappeared from 
the face of the earth. 

We did not see a soldier of any description 
for miles and miles along these roads, and 
no lights of any kind were in any of the 
houses or buildings we passed. They must 
have all stopped just where they were at 
the time this rain came on, and taken such 
cover as their immediate surroundings afforded. . 
This was a most anxious time, because I had 
to go back to the Train with the knowledge 
that I had tried but failed to locate the 
brigade. | 

What on earth I could do, I did not know! 

When I arrived back to the cross-roads 
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where I had halted the Train, my anxiety was 
aggravated a thousandfold to find that it had 
completely disappeared from the place where 
I had left it. There was not a light in all 
this wretched town from any of the houses ; 
and there was not apparently a living soul 
in it. In despair I motored a short way up 
and down each of the other roads again, but 
absolutely no trace of my show could I find. 

When I finally returned from the last road, 
to my joy I saw horses and wagons, and, 
jumping out, I asked who they were, only 
to find they were not my command. Just 
then a man came along, and overhearing me 
questioning, told me that he had seen some 
wagons disappearing down a cul-de-sac, and 
at once took me there; and there, tucked 
away in barns and stables, was the train ! 
everybody, officers, horses, and men, all fast 
asleep ; some of them stark naked, with their 
sodden clothes hung out in the fireless rooms 
to “ dry.” 

I was too glad to have found them again 
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to have any other feelings; and as it was 
extremely late, and apparently hopeless to 
do anything that night, I turned in with 
them for a few hours, and got up early in the 
morning to reconnoitre in the old taxi. 

From an examination of the map with the 
~ lie of the land in daylight, I decided that the 
Villemontoire-Septmonts direction would be 
the most likely one that the brigade had 
taken, because I had overheard the day before 
the word “ Septmonts ”’ mentioned. 

Several wagons of the Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders looked like having to be 
left behind for the time: the horses’ hoofs 
were bleeding, and the animals were in an 
awful condition. As luck had it, I learnt 
from the Maire that there were some horses 
to be had from a farmer near by, and these I 
discovered and obtained from him after some 
amount of trouble... . 

At Villemontoire I met an orderly whom I 
questioned, and found by good fortune he 


had orders for me. On reading my orders, I 
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ascertained that Brigade Headquarters were 
at Buzancy, quite close by; so that before 
very long I had the Train safely there; and 
we were all very much elated to hear of the 
thrashing the Germans had had. 

Owing to a change in the plans of the 
Commander-in-Chief, the British front had 
been narrowed; and the obvious result was 
a lessening of the number of roads for the 
communications. This was, apparently, the 
cause of orders not getting through, owing 
to increased congestion of traffic. 

At 6 p.m., having gone back a little way 
to meet the Supply Column, the march was 
resumed to Le Carrier l’Evéque, a large 
farm some three or four miles from the Aisne, 
and overlooking the valley. Here the entire 
brigade rested in comfortable straw-strewn 
barns and buildings until dawn, when they 
marched to Billy-sur-Aisne and Venizel. 

The sky was lit up by a great fire in Soissons, 
which formed, roughly, the right of the 
German line, whose left was at Rheims; and 
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the German searchlight sections could be 
seen searching the valley. 

The opposition offered by the enemy on 
this line at this time showed that he was no 
longer fighting rearguard actions, and meant 
to try and stand on the line of the Aisne. 
But at that time, elated with success, and the 
rapid retreat of the enemy, the utmost 
optimism that the enemy would soon be 
made to run again prevailed. 


XI 
AT THE AISNE 


HE next day the Train was ordered 

back to Septmonts at 6 a.m., and we 

had billets allotted to us, while the brigade 

marched down to Venizel on the Aisne, some 
four miles off. 

The 4th Division, which was crossing the 
Aisne with the object of attacking the line 
Vregny-Brayne at daybreak, and the 13th 
and 19th Brigades were to move to a position 
on the left bank of the river from which 
they could support the attack of the division. 

In the evening, after the Supply Column 
had come up with the supplies from the 
railway, we marched down every night to 
this place. It was not such an unexciting 
experience as it would seem to be, for the 
Germans had the range of the hills we had 
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to go over, and did their best to scupper our 
wagons with shell. 

_ Their searchlights were a perfect nuisance 
to us; but I shall never forget one night 
when we were upon a very exposed piece 
of ground. In front of us were some motor 
lorries completely blocking the road, with 
their lights full on, and the Germans shelling 
as hard as they could! ‘These lorry drivers 
were civilians, and it was quite a work of art 
to put out their lights for them; but out 
they went ! 

Meanwhile, we had to get the men down 
from their boxes to push those great things 
out of the way. 

How the men did it on that road I can’t 
make out; but they shifted them. 

To be on a narrow road, without being 
able to turn right or left, with lorries with 
lights blocking the way in front, and about 
three miles of transport belonging to other 
units behind one, on a position the Germans 
ought to have been ashamed of themselves if 
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they had not got the exact range of, was not 
exactly amusing. 

After a day or two, the road from Septmonts 
to the Aisne was littered with broken wagons 
and dead horses; and when we got to Venizel 
we were so close to the Germans that it was 
dangerous to light a cigarette ! 

The pontoon got shelled and destroyed as 
soon as it was made; and one had to stumble 
about in the woods there, trying to find the 
different units, falling into trenches, swearing 
and cursing, and getting covered with filth 
of every description; and finally arriving 
back at Septmonts at three or four o’clock in 
the morning. 

It was astonishing how some of our drivers 
could take a knock-out. One man, for 
example, got knocked off his box by a shell, 
and was up again almost as soon as he touched 
the ground, and sat on his box looking as if 
he had never been disturbed at all. With 
all due respect to this man, I don’t think 
he could have had many brains in his brain- 
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pan, or he would have only been fit for 
hospital. : 

Finding and feeding the different units 
of the brigade was not easy work at night ; 
but, after the completion, a visit to Brigade _ 
Headquarters, in a little clearing in the wood 
always found the General awake with the 
same sleepless watchfulness, with wrapped- 
up figures round him. 

He could hear the least sound, so that 
after a day or two if, pushing through the 
trees in the dark, I thought I had lost. my 
way, I had only to pretend to stumble and 
swear, or say aloud: “Is this 19th Brigade 
Headquarters ? ” to hear the answer at once: 
“Yes, I’m here; make your report to me.” .. 

Whilst we were on the Aisne position, the 
French Algerian troops came up on our left 
—the 19th Brigade was still the left of the 
British Army. These Algerians, with the 
best intentions in the world, offered their 
abominable liquid refreshinent to our men, 
with disastrous results. I had two men dead- 
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drunk for two days. I do not know what 
the drink is, but the men assured me that 
they had only just had a very little, because 
the Algerians wished them to drink “ success 
to the Allies.” Of course, this little amuse- 
ment was stopped. 

. At first it was rather risky getting into 
their lines, as the Germans had begun dressing 
in our uniforms when spying, and their troops 
were about as limited in the gift of tongues 
as we were. And they had the advantage, as 
all conversation was carried out on one’s chest, 
so to speak, with the point of their very nasty- 
looking bayonet. 

This reminds me that there was a French 
naval officer attached as Intelligence Officer 
to the Headquarters of one of our divisions. 
He told me that he had been arrested by the 
French, at St. Quentin, who had discovered 
that he had a suit of mufti on under his naval 
uniform. ‘This he had on for the purposes 
of making secret inquiries, etc. . . . But they 


would not believe him, and were going to 
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shoot him at dawn. He told me he had passed 
the most awful night of anticipation, but, 
Managing to escape early in the morning, 
found the building where he was shut up 
deserted, and our troops in the square. 

Once I was marched to the commanding 
officer of the Algerian troops, to whom I was 
able to prove my good faith. He wrote me out 
a latssez-passer; and as there was a little 
estaminet outside, I took my well-meaning 
captor in to have a drink, if there was one. 
His commander thought I was trying to 
‘square’ him, and surrounded me with a 
ring of bayonets. I daren’t move my hand 
to my pocket to get the pass! And my Algerian 
friend was enjoying the joke. After a bit he 
opened his mouth, and bayonets were 
exchanged for handshakes, and mutual “ 4 bas 
les boches |” 

One of our men I saw walking about in an 
almost new bowler hat—as he was in kilts the 
effect was excellent! Somehow one didn’t 


laugh then, but, months after, the picture is 
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a happy one, as he had a rakish, nonchalant 


air, and looked as if he didn’t care a for 


anyone. 

The chaplain seemed to treat the whole 
affair as a picnic ; he was always running about 
with bits of shells, shell-cases, cartridge-cases, 
and other souvenirs, which he picked up 
regardless of the fire. He did some very 
good work in the arresting of spies, whom he 
caught at work. From the height where we 
were bivouacked one night, we could see the 
sky lit up all round, particularly Soissons. 
The chaplain spent most of his time that 
night walking about watching the burning 
towns through his field-glasses, and this was 
the only night he could have had any sleep if 
he had wanted it. I know we were very glad 
indeed when we got him back to the farm 
again, and laid ourselves down feeling that we 
could sleep till the morning. I believe he 
went out again by himself: he was quite 
capable of it, though I should have thought he 


was tired of the sight by then. 
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When I was in hospital my servant came 
to me one day and said: “ The chaplain has 
got his souvenir at last.” I asked him what it 
was this time, and he said: ‘“ He has had his 
hand shot, and is going about here with it in 
a sling!” | 

Two gendarmes marched with the Train: 
one was very tall and thin, and the other short 
and fat. The tall one had moustaches of 
enormous length; the short one had a very 
fierce moustache, which totally belied his fat, 
good-natured face. They looked exactly as 
if' they came out of a pantomime. They were 
mounted on very fine animals in due propor- 
tion to their size and weight, and I must say 
that, though they were not bad hands at 
looking after themselves, their horses always 
came first. Their uniforms were a very 
conspicuous mark in our crowd. 

All they did was to use a familiar expression : 
“Damn all!” 

I don’t know that they enjoyed themselves 
very much, but, without disparaging them, if 
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there was a good stable to be found in any of 
the villages we passed through, those gen- 
darmes found it out in less than no time. 
Whereas a couple of hours’ halt was all we ever 
had in the long run, most of their time was 
taken up in wakening each other up and 
tightening their girths again; and, before we 
had got very far on the road, we could hear 
the gallop of their horses ; they would pull up 
on their haunches, and proceed solemnly along 
the centre of the column, as if they knew 
perfectly well that they had been doing some 
very important work. 

Now and then I found these gendarmes 
very useful in finding out what supplies could 
be requisitioned, when they waved their 
hands, and gesticulating wildly, both at each 
other and the French interpreter and me, and 
a very much impressed civilian, whose horses, 
etc., it was imperative for me to requisition. 

One day there was a small knot of German 
prisoners outside a café in a village we had 
pulled up at, and I spoke to the British officer 
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who had charge of them. One of the German 
officers, in French, invited me to share a bottle 
of wine with him. There was a crowd of 
civilians gazing on the captives and looking as 
if they wanted to rend them in pieces. 

I said to the German officer: “ Do you 
think that the people here, who are your 
enemies, would enjoy seeing us drinking 
together, even if I wished to do so? But as 
you are anxious to show that you have no 
personal feeling against us, will you please 
cut off... .” 

“Cut off ’—* Coupez”’—one of the crowd 
heard the word. 

““ Coupez, coupez son cou. Coupez son cou, son 
cou /”’ they cried. 

The German paled. 

—‘“ Cut off,” I went on, “ one of your regi- 
-mental buttons, so that if I get back to 
England I can have it made into a hatpin for 
my wife!” 

He cut off a button and gave it to me; and 
thanking him I left. 
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Like “ Peur,” “‘ Coupez son cou’? was another 
phrase we got sick of. The French fugitives 
were always inviting us to cut the Kaiser’s 
throat, gesticulating rapidly with fingers from 
ear to ear under their throats. 

“ Coupez le cou de Guillaume /” 

I remember when we were one day’s march 
from the Aisne, and had not to move till the 
evening, meeting the Padre, and noting how 
short his hair was cut. 

‘Where did you get that done?” I asked 
him. | 

“Oh, we’ve got a barber in the 19th Field 
Ambulance. Come along. Come along. 
He’ll trim you up in no time.” 

I was awfully surprised, and, by Jove, my 
hair did want cutting! He took me along to 
the Field Ambulance, and there was the 
barber right enough, with his customer sitting 
on a biscuit-box; and the “ click, click” of 
the scissors made one feel quite homesick for 
a minute. But, strangest of all, if the customer 


wasn’t wearing a pink pinafore—or whatever 
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barbers call the mysterious disguise they 
envelop one in! That out there! Too rich 
for words! And fancy putting a clean thing 
like that over uniforms—which were uniform, 
certainly, in dirt, till you could hardly tell 
one kind of dirt from the other: mud, blood, 
bacon-fat, etc. I remember putting my hand 
in my pocket and feeling for sixpence and two 
coppers, the barber’s tip, and finding I had the 
money! Good. I sat down and he enveloped 
me, and tucked the other man’s hairs down my 
neck. It was too good to be true. He opened 
the conversation—as they always, or generally, 
do: ‘When do you think the War will be 
over, sir? ”’ (Just what hundreds of his kind 
have asked me first go off since I have been 
back home.) 

“Don’t know; can’t guess.” 

*¢ 7’) tell you what it is, sir; I was a barber 
*fore I come out here.” (This, I suppose, 
because my hair was too long to cut without 
pulling it.) “Tl tell you what it is,” he 
repeated. “It’s them women at home, them 
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wives and mothers of ours, what’ll end this 
War. And ’ow? By their prayers at ’ome; 
God’ll answer them prayers soon, you mark 
my word, ’E will.” 

He wasn’t the least bit shy of the Tommies 
all around ; and there wasn’t a man of us who 
didn’t remember the mother who had held 
him to her when quite a little boy, before 
bedtime, when he repeated words that had so 
little meaning to him, but the stillness and 
hush of it all. 

I told the Padre, when I’d paid the barber. 
(He took it without a tremor, just as if he had 
had a till ready for it—Heaven only knows 
when, where, or how he spent it !) 

“'Yes,”’ he said, “ War and religion aren’t 
far apart.” 

On the 19th the French troops began to 
arrive on our left. 

At dawn on the 2gth the brigade was 
held in readiness to go to the support of the 
sth Division, who were heavily attacked at 
Conde; but at 6.45 a.m. instructions were 
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received that all was now quiet at Conde, and 
that the 19th Brigade would not, therefore, be 
required to move. 

Except for the nightly march down to the 
Aisne trenches and back, my Train had finished 
its cross-country marching; for on the Ist 
October No. 8 Company, Army Service 
Corps, arrived unexpectedly. I shall never 
forget my sergeant-major’s face when he came 
to me and told me that some intellepers 
had arrived with brand new harness and 
horses and wagons. He wanted me to send 
them off at once ; and said that, in his opinion, 
it was most insulting to have sent that crowd 
after we had done all the “ donkey ” work. . . 
if we had managed with our old horses and 
wagons, and bits of string and rope for harness, 
surely we could go on now that we had only 
about eight miles a day to do, and only half the 
wagons out. . . . I have never seen anything 
so pitiful as his distress; and I must confess 
we all shared it with him, and it was not at all 
to our liking to have our show split up and 
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dispersed after we had all come so happily 
together through those awful days. 

This company was the official 19th Brigade 
Train; ours was only a stop-gap collection 
of men, horses, and wagons hastily sent to 
Valenciennes. 

Towards the end of the month the tgth 
Brigade, which had, with great distinction 
on the flank throughout, come through some 
of the hardest fighting of the campaign, was 
withdrawn some four miles in rear to Sept- 
monts, where, at last, it was able to get some 
rest in billets, being held in reserve; and 
sadly-needed refitments of all kinds began 
to come up from the Base. 

The infantry had almost forgotten what 
a good pair of soles under their feet felt like. 

Better days had come. The only wonder 
was that the enemy could hold out as long 
as he had, for the strength of the position, 
and his cunning foresight of years, we did 
not realise. 


As the fire of the guns shook the windows 
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of their billets, the cheerful spirit of the 
men increased. The enemy was getting it 
hot. When would he break cover, and the 
hunt begin again, till he was killed or run to 
earth in the best-hated country in Europe? 
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HOSE who have followed me so far 
may, perhaps, be interested to know 
how I have had time to write this book. It 
was during the latter part of my convalescence ; 
and it was not till long after I had been in- 
valided home that I myself became aware of 
the details of an accident that happened to 
me in the early days of the Great Retreat. 
The following letter accounts for one 
night of which I have no details. My recol- 
lection of it is as a hideous nightmare, but 
I do clearly remember finding myself in the 
morning with my head in a bucket of water. 


“B. E. F. 
“... You asked me to tell you about 
my master’s accident which happened in 


this way one night when we were having 
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great trouble with the horses, owing to their 
having great sores caused by harness being 
kept on, and roads were in a very bad 
condition. 

““ My master got out of the car to get us 
out of the trouble and he rushed to and fro 
with his switch lamp trying to show us the 
way when we had orders for drag ropes, for 
those that couldn’t get along when we had 
a couple of pair make a dash along the road. 

“Whether one of them ran into him or 
not I could not say for certain, the order 
came for all that could move was to get on 
the way as the Uhlans was just behind us 
again. Where he came to be left was between 
St. Quentin and the little village where we 
stopped, where we left in a hurry and never 
stopped again till we gets where we stopped 
in a field near a little suspension bridge over 
the stream where we watered the horses, 
the place where he left his pocket lamp. 

‘“‘'When we got to this village I goes to see 
if my master wanted anything again when 
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I found the motor driver he said he didn’t 
know where my master was. after a bit of 
argument with the motor driver we pushed 
the motor round pointing down the hill and 
let it run down there with free engine so as 
the others wouldn’t hear us going back again. 
We went straight back to the place where 
the trouble of horses took place and found 
my master down the bottom of the bank 
just as if he was dead as we could make 
nothing of him, try what we would we 
found was not of any use, but there was 
one thing we had found him and not dead 
and as far as what he had on his person is 
concerned was nothing to us as we meant 
to have him if it was possible to find him. 
We got some brandy off a Frenchman, then 
my master seemed in a lot better kind of 
way although as helpless as a child. We 
carried him to the car ‘and wrapt him 
up in a great coat. I never told you this 
before in my letters as I never thought much 


of what I had done. it was no more than 
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anyone would have done if they had known 
had to ride his 
with the wagons 


he was missing. Capt. 


horse and help Lieut. 
as there was so much stuff on the roads, so 
that is why they didn’t miss him and the 
car went on without him till it came to the 
little village where we stopped. 

“It may come to him one of these times 
the times he had, which is not very nice when 


anyone comes to think of the real side. . . .” 


It was only after this letter was received 
that I realised what really caused my uncon- 
sciousness; and the whole incident goes to 
show the devotion of our men—for to go 
back alone in the dark on such roads as 
those were then, and with the Germans close 
at hand, and to say nothing about it till 
asked, is a true characteristic of the British 
soldier. 

The blow that I received was, therefore, 
never known to the officers of my Train ; and 


I can at last explain to’ myself the attitude 
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of two of them on the following morning, 
on which I so well remember that bucket of 
cold water ! 

For they rounded on me, and said I had 
been most disagreeable, and had done nothing 
but shout and swear; and I couldn’t under- 
stand their remarks and thought them at the 
time most unjust. 

Should this,*by any chance, be read by 
them, they will realise that there was more 
reason than they knew for the disagreeable- 
ness of that night. | 

The effect on me of the night’s happenings 
did not make itself apparent until after I was 
relieved of responsibility ; and it was not till 
many a long and weary day afterwards, when 
the second train came up to the Aisne from 
the Base to relieve the original 19th Infantry 
Brigade Train, and my command ceased to 
be, that the inevitable reaction set in, and I 
was sent to hospital (which had formerly 
been a monastery) in Rouen. After many 
days, I was taken in an ambulance to a Red 
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Cross train, which slowly carried hundreds 
of us, invalided, to Havre. Thus I com- 
pleted my circular tour in France ; and finally 
arrived at Southampton in the hospital ship 
Asturias. 

During the latter period of a long con- 
valescence I put down my experiences as I 
remembered them. Much, of course, is for- 
gotten ; for that was no time for the writing 
up of diaries, except the short statements of 
facts required for a war diary: and my friends 
in the Train, with whom you have marched 
a little, are still serving overseas; and it is 
only because I know how generous minded 
the public is to us that I let this sketch of 
our doings, which was at first written for 
my friends only to read, go out to the light 
of day. 

If what I have written draws a little more 
attention than is given by many to our hard- 
worked Army Service Corps, and it is a little 
more generally realised what we “do,” it 
will not have been written in vain. 
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Not only have the cadres of the Army 
Service Corps successfully stood the test of 
rapid expansion on mobilization of the 
original Expeditionary Force, but the strength 
of the Corps, it will not be too much to say, 
has increased a thousand per cent. The 
directing staff, moreover, have not only had 
to cope with the vast questions of Supply 
and Transport for the huge armies now fight- 
ing for His Majesty and Britain, but to 
reorganize and develop the Corps itself; to 
train and make efficient in all. Corps duties 
and exercises in the administration of Supply 
and ‘Transport thousands of officers and tens 
of thousands of men. 

Reflect that little of the glory rightly 
transforming every fighting soldier into a 
khaki-clad hero falls to the Army Service 
Corps, which lives to make such fighting 
possible—for there is no result without an 
efficient service of Supply and Transport. 
Though seldom in action, it is when so 
engaged always handicapped; yet the same 
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courage is there in our men, and it runs 


in the silent, sweating, “ sticking it;” 


always 
getting on with the job, whatever, wherever 
it may be. Whether on the shell-swept 
beaches of Gallipoli, with no _ protection 
but their off-loaded biscuit boxes; or 
floundering in the mud of Flanders, you will 
find them steadfastly doing their duty under 
our motto: ‘“ Nil Stine Labore;” and the 
reward they get is all they ask for: the sight 
of brave fellows, weary with fighting, ‘ wait- 
ing for the wagons,” and the faint, hoarse 
cheer that greets those who have brought 
them there. 
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SoME idea of the number of fugitive civilians 
on the roads can be got from the following 
figures, which give the population of the 
larger towns through which we marched ; 
bearing in mind that this stream was swollen 
by many others from the villages and hamlets ; 
and that this was only one line of retreat ; 
other streams from other lines were con- 
stantly crossing and confusing this : 


Population. 
Valenciennes ° ° ° ° 34,766 
Bavay ° . . . 1,941 
Le Quesnoy . : : ; ‘ 3,857 
Le Cateau... , ‘ ‘ ‘ 10,212 
St. Quentin . ° . . . 55,571 
Noyon . . ° ‘ 7,277 
Pontoise . ‘ ; ; ‘ 9,023 
Compiégne . . ‘ . ; 17;046 
Soissons ‘ . . ° ‘ 14,458 
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Population. 
Dammartin . ; ‘ : ; 1,573 
Lagny. : : ; ‘ : 5,880 
Brie-Comte-Robert . ‘ ; ; 2,651 
La Ferté-sous- Jouarre , : ; 4,942 
Coulombs. : : : ‘ 538 
Coulommiers : : : : 7,224 


Cory oF OrpDER IssUED ON 23rd SEPTEMBER, 
1914, BY GeENERAL D’Espgsy, Com- 
MANDING 5th Army. 


(Issued with Routine Orders of September 
24th, 1914.) 


For night attacks the Germans use a white 
armband. Each man carries one of these, 
and puts it on his arm before the attack 
begins. 

Two battalions of the 3rd Corps were 
recently captured under the following cir- 
cumstances : 


Our soldiers had seen some lights waved 
about in front of their positions. Patrols 
sent in the direction of these lights ran into 
some Germans provided with a white arm- 


band. These stated that they were searching 
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for wounded and that their armband showed 
their status as hospital orderlies. 

Our troops unsuspectingly let them approach. 
After having in this way made a detailed 
reconnaisance of our positions, the enemy 
suddenly attacked them and carried the 
trenches, capturing the defenders. 

The G.O.C. 5th Army orders this to be 
brought to the notice of the troops, and 
gives them distinct orders not to let any 
German approach by day or night, whether 
he is wearing an armband or not, but to 
shoot at every enemy who shows himself. 

Yesterday again, this time in front of the 
group of reserve divisions, a German patrol 
dressed in French uniform approached the 
outposts. These did not hesitate to fire on 
them. The G.O.C. congratulates them. He 
directs that every German found wearing 
French uniform shall be shot. 


(Signed) D’Espzsy, 


G.O.C. 5th Army. 
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Copy oF OrbDERS ISSUED BY THE GERMAN 
EMPEROR ON THE 19TH AUGUST. 


(Published with Routine Orders of 24th 
September.) 


“It is my Royal and Imperial Command 
that you concentrate your energies, for the 
immediate present, upon one single purpose, 
and that is you address all your skill and 
all the valour of my soldiers to exter- 
minate, first, the treacherous English, walk 
over General French’s contemptible little 
Army. ... 

‘“‘ Headquarters, Aix-la-Chapelle, August 
~-Igth.” | 


In circulating this on the 24th September, 
Sir John French dismissed the matter with 
the terse and laconic statement : 


‘The results of the order were the opera- 
tions commencing with Mons and the ad- 
vance of the seemingly overwhelming masses 
against us. 
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‘“‘'The answer of the British Army on the 
subject of extermination has already been 
given.” 


ExTRACTS FROM LETTERS WRITTEN TO THEIR 
RELATIVES FOUND ON WouNDED SOLDIERS. 
1. Letter of Lieut. , dated from Rheims, 

11th September, 1914. 


My Dear ‘ 

As you see,] have been away from my 
regiment for several weeks, engaged in a very 
bloody battle which has lasted since Sunday. 
I have been wounded. My regiment, which 
started with 60 officers, has now only 5. 
More than 2,000 men are hors de combat, 
with the result that my gallant regiment is 
only a fragment. 

It is the same with the gallant Saxons 
fighting at our side. 
I beg you not to speak of our great losses, 
which can only lead to useless rumours being 
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spread. ‘To speak candidly, the army to which 
I belong has passed through terrible experiences 
during the last four weeks—let us hope it 
will soon be over. 


2. Letter from Lieut. ——, of the 26th 
Regiment of Field Artillery. 


For the last five weeks we have undergone 
colossal fatigue, lack of sleep and desperate 
combats. —The roth Corps has been con- 
stantly on the move since the first day of the 
campaign. My battery especially is always 
with the advance guard. Our horses are for 
the most part worn out; we are now using 
Belgian and French horses. There are . 
moments when they simply cannot go on, 
then they just lie down—add to that the 
numerous wounds which they receive. From 
§ in the morning to 8 at night we are under 
the enemy’s fire without being able to eat 
or drink—I was so tired I could not keep on 
my horse even at a walk. 
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Towards midday our battery was literally 
plastered with the enemy’s shrapnel and shells. 
We could not make the least movement 
behind our guns without running the risk 
of being shelled. 

There was a murderous battle which lasted 
from Sunday, the 6th, to Wednesday, gth 
September. The roth and Guard Corps 
were the chief sufferers. Let us hope that we 
shall soon have a decisive battle and so end 
these masses of carnage—even in bivouac 
at night the troops are not safe. | 

Out of one battery of our brigade an 
aviator dropped four bombs on the canton- 
ment. Three of these were effective, with 
the result that 20 horses were killed, 10 
wounded, 4 men killed, 8 wounded. We 
no longer get any letters, the Post Office 
motor-car of the 10th Corps has been burnt. 


3. Another letter from the same officer. 


In the roth Corps some infantry companies 
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which started out 250 men are reduced to 
70. Some officers of the Guard who have 
fought by the side of our corps told me 
yesterday that some infantry companies of 
the Guard “ Augusta” Regiment are com- 
manded by “one year volunteers ”’ because 
no officers are left. 

We occupy a strategic position. Let us 
hope that the French will not push forward, 
for if they do they will occupy Rheims. 


Letrer FouND on GERMAN OFFICER OF 
7TH REsERVE Corps. 
Cerny, 5. of Laon, 
17/9/14. 


My Dear PARENTs, 


Our Corps has the task of holding the 
heights south of Cerny in all circumstances 
till the 15th Corps on our left flank can grip 
the enemy’s flank. On our right are other 
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corps. We are fighting the English Guards, 
Highlanders and Zouaves. The losses on 
both sides have been enormous. For most 
part this is due to the brilliant French 
artillery. The English. are marvellously 
trained in making use of the ground. One 
never sees them and one is constantly under 
fire. The French airmen perform wonderful 
feats. We cannot get rid of them. As soon 
as one has flown over us, ten minutes later we 
get their shrapnel fire in our position. We 
have little artillery in our corps; without 
it we cannot get forward. 

Three days ago our division took possession 
of these heights, dug itself in, etc. . . . Two 
days ago, early in the morning,. we were 
attacked by immensely superior English forces 
(one brigade and two battalions) and were 
turned out of our positions ; the fellows took five 
guns from us. It was a tremendous hand to hand 
fight. How I escaped myself I am not clear. 
I then had to bring up supports on foot (my 
horse was wounded, and the others were too 
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far in rear). Then came up the Guard Jager 
Battalion (4), 4th Jager (d), 65th Regiment 
(c), Reserve Regiment 13 (d), Landwehr Regi- 
ments 13 (e) and 16 (e), and with the help 
of the artillery drove back the fellows out of 
the position again. 

Our machine guns did excellent work. The 
English fell in heaps. 

In our battalion three Iron Crosses have been 
given, one to the C.O., one to the captain, one 
to the surgeon. Let us hope that we shall 
be the lucky ones next time. ... During 
the first two days of the battle I had only one 
piece of bread, and no water; spent the night 
in the rain without my great-coat. The rest 
of my kit was on the horses, which have been 
left miles behind with the baggage (which 
cannot come up into the battle) because as 
soon as you put your nose out from behind 
cover the bullets whistle. ‘The war is terrible. 
We are all hoping that the decisive battle will 
end the war, as our troops have already got 
round Paris. 
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If we first beat the English, the French 
resistance will soon be broken, Russia will 
be very quickly dealt with; of this there 
is no doubt. We received splendid help 
from the Austrian heavy artillery at Maubeuge. 
They bombarded Fort Cerfontaine in such a 
way that there was not ten metres of parapet 
which did not show enormous craters made 
by shells. ‘The armoured turrets were lying 
upside down. 

Yesterday evening about 6 p.m., in the 
valley in which our reserves stood, there was 
such a terrible cannonade that we saw nothing 
of the sky but a cloud of smoke. 

We had few casualties. 


(Remainder of letter is of no interest.) 
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